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Chapter I. - Captain “Jim Crow” Chiles 


When I was a lad of 12 years of age my father had a red-headed overseer, good-na- 
tured, chatty and fond of telling stories, the kind that suited the understanding and 
tickled the fancy of a boy. His stories were always related as being truthful accounts 
of actual occurrences, although I suspected they were frequently creations of his own 
imagination. This overseer, a Westerner born and bred, had driven an ox wagon in a 
train across the plains to New Mexico; had made two trips across—in 1847 and 1848 
—one extending as far as Chihuahua, in Old Mexico. His observation was keen, and 
his memory unexcelled, so that, years afterwards, he could relate, in minute detail, 
the events of every day’s travel, from the beginning to the end of the journey. I was 
charmed with his accounts of the Indians and buffalo, wolves, antelope and prairie 
dogs. 


Reaching the age of 18 in 1857, with indifferent health, my father agreed in my deter- 
mination to cross the plains to New Mexico. The doctor said the journey would bene- 
fit my health. Already an expert with a gun or pistol, I had killed all kinds of game to 
be found in Missouri, and had read Gordon Cumming’s book of his hunting exploits 
in South Africa, so that I felt as if nothing less than killing big game, like buffalo and 
elk, could gratify my sporting tendencies. 


(Note) Roualeyn George Gordon-Cumming 
(March 15, 1820 — March 24, 1866) was a Scottish 
traveller and sportsman, known as the "lion 
hunter". During his stay in the East he had laid 
the foundation of his collection of hunting trophies 
and specimens of natural history. In 1843, with an 
ox wagon and a few native followers, set out for 
the interior of Africa. He hunted chiefly in Bechua- 
naland and the valley of the Limpopo River, re- 
gions then swarming with big game. The story of 
his exploits is vividly told in his book, "Five Years 
of a Hunter's Life in the Far Interior of South 
Africa." 


Colonel James Chiles of “Six Mile,” Jackson 
County, was a state senator, and while at Jefferson 
City during the session of the legislature, my father 
telling him of my desire to go out to Santa Fé, the 
colonel sent me an invitation to come to his house 
by the middle of April and go out with a train be- 
longing to his son. So in the early spring of 1857 I 
set out fom my home in Saline County, well mounted and equipped for the journey. 


The spring was backward, and when I reached Colonel Chiles’s house in the middle of 
April winter was still “lingering in the lap of spring.” The grass was not good on the 
plains until the 10th of May. It was arranged for me to go out with the train com- 
manded by “Jim Crow,” a son of Colonel Chiles. 


“Jim Crow” was then about twenty-five, not over medium height, but strong, athletic 
and wiry, and had a pretty well established reputation as a fighter among the fron- 
tiersmen. He had killed a lawyer named Moore, who lived at Leavenworth, in the 
Noland hotel at Independence. After the Civil War he killed two other men at Inde- 
pendence,5 and he himself was eventually killed in a fight with the Independence 
town marshal. But I found “Jim Crow” a kind and considerate friend, jovial and good 
natured generally, but subject to violent fits of anger, and when angry, a very danger- 
ous man. One night on the “trail,” while he and I were riding some distance ahead of 
the train, amid the solitude of the darkness and the vast plains, the conversation 
drifted into a confidential vein. He recalled the killing of Moore, saying he regretted it 
beyond measure; that the affair had haunted him day and night; that he would will- 
ingly give up all that he owned or expected to acquire to be relieved of the anguish 
and trouble and remorse the act had caused him. But he was possessed of the kind of 
courage and combativeness which never suggested the avoidance of a fight then or af- 
terward. 


Kansas City was even then, in 1857, an aspiring town. For a month or two in the 
spring the levee was covered with wagons and teams, and sometimes four or five 
steamboats were at the wharf discharging freight. General John W. Reid had recently 
bought forty acres, the northwest corner of which is now the intersection of Broadway 
and Twelfth street, for $2,000. The land was covered with timber, which he cut into 
cord wood and sold to the steamboats for about enough to pay for the land. 


How Kansas City, Mo. looked in 1855. 


Kansas City 1855 


There were no streets, and only one road from the levee, leaving the river front at 
Grand avenue, running obliquely across to Main street and back again to Grand av- 
enue, in McGee’s addition. Colonel Milton McGee had taken down his fences and laid 
off his cornfields into lots. 


The work cattle and wagons were collected and a camp established, about the first of 
May, on the high, rolling prairie near the Santa Fé trail, three miles southwest of 
Westport. The wagons were heavy, cumbrous affairs with long deep beds, covered 
with sheets of heavy cotton cloth, supported by bows. A man six feet high could stand 
erect in one of them, and they were designed to hold a load of seven or eight thousand 
pounds of merchandise each. Those in our train were made by Hiram Young, a free 
negro at Independence, and they were considered as good as any except those with 
iron axles. The freight consisted of merchandise for the trade in New Mexico. Two of 
the wagons were loaded with imported champagne for Colonel St. Vrain of Las Vegas 
and Mora. There was a shortage of good ox drivers that spring and Captain “Jim 
Crow” found it difficult to supply the number he needed. Twenty-five dollars a month 
“and found” were the wages. One evening, while we were lounging around the corral, 
waiting for supper, three men came up on foot, inquiring for the captain of the train. 
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They were good looking, well dressed men, two of them wearing silk hats, but bearing 
no resemblance to the ordinary ox driver. They said they were stranded and looking 
for work. They proposed to Captain Chiles to hire to him for drivers, while they dis- 
claimed any knowledge of the calling. “Jim Crow” laughed, and after interrogating 
them as to their preceding work, said he would hire them on probation. “I will take 
you along,” he said, “and if I find you can learn to drive cattle before we get to Council 
Grove, the last settlement on the road, then I'll keep you; otherwise not, and you must 
look out for yourselves.” 


They were invited to supper and assigned to a mess. One of them was named Whit- 
com. He hailed from Massachusetts and had never seen a yoke of oxen in his life, but 
he was strong, sturdy and active, and before we reached New Mexico he was rated the 
most skillful driver in the outfit. Moreover, his team looked better than any in the 
train when we reached the end of our journey. Ten years ago Whitcom was living in 
Cheyenne, and was one of the wealthiest cattle raisers in the state of Wyoming. 


Another of the three hailed from Cincinnati. He wore a threadbare suit of broadcloth 
and a “plug” hat, and was tall, angular, awkward, slip-shod and slouchy in appear- 
ance. He had been employed in his father’s banking house in Cincinnati, and was ac- 
complished in penmanship and a good accountant; but he proved to be utterly unfit 
for an ox driver. He could not hold his own among his rough companions, and be- 
came the object of their jeers and derision. By unanimous consent he was given the 
name of “Skeesicks,” (A mean, contemptible fellow; a rascal: often applied, like 
rogue and rascal) and by this name he was known ever afterwards. 


The third of the trio proved to be a fairly good driver, and is now a prosperous mer- 
chant in the state of Montana. 


Among the drivers was a young Mexican, Juan, who had been in the employ of the 
Chiles brothers for years. Through him we were enabled to converse with the Kiowas 
and Comanches when we reached them. Many of the Indians could speak or under- 
stand Spanish, but could not understand a word of English. 


We had men among the teamsters from Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas and Texas. 
They soon became known and answered to the name of their own state. “Tennessee” 
and “Texas” prided themselves on the size and weight of their whips, and the loud- 
ness of the noise they could make in popping them. Young Reece, from Missouri, 
went out with the train for his health. He had consumption (pneumonia) and hoped 
the journey over the plains would be of benefit to him. He was very tall, being six feet 
four inches, of large bone and frame, but thin as a huge skeleton, and had allowed his 
heavy black hair to grow until it hung below his shoulders. 


He was well off so far as property was concerned, and rode a splendid dapple gray 
horse, muscular, tough and graceful, with handsome mane and tail, which could fairly 
fly over the prairie. 


Chapter II. - In Camp, South of Westport 


In the camp, three miles southwest of Westport, we were detained for a fortnight 
(two weeks) or more, awaiting the arrival of our freight at Kansas City. There were 
twenty-six wagon, five yoke of oxen to each, carrying about seven thousand pounds of 
freight each. There were no tents, so we slept on the ground, either under a wagon or, 
if we preferred it, the broad canopy of heaven. Captain “Jim Crow” commanded the 
company, with Rice as assistant wagonmaster. There was one driver for each wagon, 
and a boy of 16, of frontier origin and training, whose duty it was to drive the “cava- 
yard” or loose cattle (remuda), taken along in case any of the teams should get lame 
or unfit for service. “Jim Crow,” immediately on his arrival at the camp, gave the boy 
the nickname of “Little Breeches,” suggested by his very tight-fitting trousers, and the 
name, abbreviated to “Little Breech,” stuck to him. 


While encamped below Westport I was fortunate in purchasing a first rate “buffalo 
horse,” a California “lass horse,” that had been brought across the plains the previous 
year. He proved his excellence afterward, was very fast and would run up so close to a 
buffalo that I could sometimes touch him with the pistol point. 
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Camped in our vicinity were several corrals of trains belonging to Mexican mer- 
chants, who used mules instead of oxen, and had lately come up from New Mexico. 
These Mexicans subsisted altogether on taos (unbolted) flour, and dried buffalo meat, 
while our mess wagon was filled with side bacon, flour, coffee, sugar, beans and pick- 
les. I soon got on fair terms of acquaintance with the master of one of these Spanish 
trains. He was a successful buffalo hunter, but I was surprised to find he used a spear 
for killing them, instead of a pistol. When a buffalo was found at a distance from the 
road or camp he would goad the animal, until so enraged, it would turn upon and fol- 
low him, and in this manner he would get the game to a more convenient place for 
butchering, before finally dispatching it. 


There were no farms fenced up in sight of our camp at that time, but the prairie was 
dotted with the houses of the “squatter sovereigns,” who were “holding down” claims. 
On the 10th day of June we yoked up and started on the long journey. At the outset 
everybody about the train, from the captain to the cavayard driver, was filled with 
good humor. The weather was perfect, the view of the apparently boundless prairie 
exhilarating. The road having been surveyed and established by the government be- 
fore the country was at all occupied, was almost as straight as an arrow toward the 
southwest. The wagonmaster would arouse the men before daylight in the morning 
and the cattle would be driven up to the corral, yoked up and hitched to the wagons 
by the time the cooks could prepare breakfast, a cook being assigned to each mess of 
six or eight men. Some of the oxen were not well broken to the yoke, and it was a dif- 
ficult task at the dim break of day for a green man to select each steer that belonged 
to his team in the corral, where the 250 were crowded together so that their sides 
would almost touch. 


Once on the road the drive was continued for from eight to twelve miles, the stops be- 
ing governed by the convenience of camping-places, where grass and water could be 
found for the cattle. Familiarity with the route was essential in the wagonmaster, 
who, riding some distance ahead, would select the camping-place, and when the train 
came up direct the formation of the corral. The cattle were immediately unyoked and 
turned loose, herded by two of the teamsters. Often it was necessary to drive the cat- 
tle a mile or more from the corral in order to find sufficient grass, that near the road 
being kept short by the incoming trains from Mexico and the outgoing trains ahead of 
us. At Council Grove there was a considerable settlement of Indian traders. There we 
found assembled a large band of Kaw Indians, who had just reached there from a buf- 
falo hunt on the Arkansas. The Kaws were not classed as “wild” Indians, and I think 
had been assigned to a reservation not far off, but when they got off on a hunt their 
native inclinations made them about as dangerous as those roaming the plains at will, 
and whose contact with the white man was much less frequent. 


(Note) Council Grove was founded 
in the late 1840s because of the mile- 
wide grove of hardwood timber in 
the area. The city is named for Coun- 
cil Oak, under which a council of U.S. 
commissioners and the chiefs of the 
Great and Little Osage ostensibly ne- 
gotiated a treaty in 1825. This treaty 
gave Americans and Hispanic people 
free passage along the Santa Fe Trail 
through Osage territory in exchange 
for an $8000 payment to the Osage. 
The tree itself was destroyed by a 
storm several years ago, but the 
stump remains under a protective canopy. For a brief period of time, Council Grove 
served as the last opportunity for Santa Fe Trail travelers headed West to pick up 
supplies for their journey. Travelers could pick up goods at the Last Chance Store, 
the oldest commercial building in Council Grove. The building still stands today and 
is open to the public. 
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Beyond the Diamond spring we met two men on horseback, who were hunting cattle 
belonging to a train then corralled some distance ahead. The cattle had been stam- 
peded by Indians in the night and they had lost fifty head. The train could not be 
moved without them. The men had been in search of them for two days and thought 
they would be compelled to offer a reward for them, that being found necessary 
sometimes, along the border. The Indians and “squawmen”—white men married to, 
or living with, Indian squaaws—would stampede cattle at night, drive them off and 
hold them until they ascertained that a reward had been offered for them. Then they 
would visit the corral, learn with seeming regret of the cause of the detention of the 
train, declare that they were well acquainted with the surrounding country and could 
probably find them and bring them in, offering to perform this service for so much a 
head. After the bargain was struck the cattle would be delivered as soon as they could 
be driven from the place of their secretion. It was not infrequent for a band of Kaws 
to strike a wagon master in this way for as much as from $100 to $500. 


Here we learned that Colonel Albert Sidney Johnson, in command of a considerable 
force, had moved out from Fort Scott against the Cheyennes, who were on the 
warpath up on the Republican river, in the western part of Kansas, but we missed 
seeing the command until months later, on our homeward journey in September. 


(Note) Albert Sidney Johnston (February 
2, 1803 — April 6, 1862) served as a gen- 
eral in three different armies: the Texian 
Army, the United States Army, and the 
Confederate States Army. Although Albert 
Johnston was born in Kentucky, he lived 
much of his life in Texas, which he consid- 
ered his home. He was first educated at 
Transylvania University in Lexington, 
Kentucky, where he met fellow student 
Jefferson Davis. 


He saw extensive combat during his 34- 
year military career, fighting actions in 
the Black Hawk War, the Texas-Indian 
Wars, the Mexican—American War, the 
Utah War, and the American Civil War. 
Considered by Confederate States Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis to be the finest gen- 
eral officer in the Confederacy before the 
later emergence of Robert E. Lee, he was 
killed early in the Civil War at the Battle 
| }of Shiloh on April 6, 1862. Johnston was 
i the highest-ranking officer on either side 
Skilled during the entire war. Davis be- 
_|lieved the loss of General Johnston "was 
| the turning point of our fate." 
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Chapter III. - Buffalo 


As we were drawing near the buffalo range preparations were made for a chase. The 
pistols were freshly loaded and butcher knives sharpened. One morning about 9 
o’clock, on Turkey creek, a branch of the Cottonwood, we came in sight of buffalo, in 
a great mass, stretching out over the prairie as far as the eye could reach, though the 
topography of the country enabled us to see for several miles in each direction. The 
prairie in front of us was gradually undulating, but offered no great hindrance to fast 
riding. Reece and I were anxious to try our skill, and Captain Chiles said he would go 
along to assist in butchering and bringing up the meat; but, as he was riding a mule, 
he could not be expected to take an active part in the chase. Reece was mounted on 
his splendid iron gray and I on my trained buffalo horse, each of us having a pair of 
Colt’s navy revolvers, of six chambers in holsters. 


(Note) The Colt Revolving Belt Pistol or Navy Pistol is a cap and ball revolver that 
was designed by Samuel Colt between 1847 and 1850. Colt first referred to this Re- 
volver as the Ranger Size model, and then Revolving Belt, but the designation 
"Navy" quickly took over. The Colt Navy remained in production until 1873, being 
replaced in the Colt line with what would become one of the manufacturer's most fa- 
mous handguns, the Colt 45. Total production of the Colt 1851 Navy Revolver num- 
bered some 215,000 domestic units and about 42,000 produced in the Colt London 
Armory. 


We rode slowly until we got within three or four hundred yards of the edge of the vast 
herd. Then they began to run and we followed, gaining on them all the time. Pressing 
forward, at the full speed of my horse, I discovered that the whole band just in front 
of me were old bulls. I was so anxious to kill a buffalo that I began shooting at a very 
large one, occasionally knocking tufts of hair off his coat, but apparently having little 
other effect. However, after a lively run of perhaps a mile or two he slackened his 
pace, and at last stopped still and, turning about, faced me. I fired the one or two re- 
maining charges of my revolvers, at a distance of twenty or thirty yards, and thought 
he gave evidence of being mortally wounded. After gazing steadily at me for a few 
minutes he turned around and walked off. I followed, but presently he resumed a gal- 
lop in the direction the main herd had gone, soon disappearing from view over a 
ridge. So I had made a failure, and felt a good deal put out, as well as worn out by the 
fatigue of fast riding. 
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Through a vista between the clouds of dust raised by the buffalo, I got a glimpse of 
Reece. His horse proved to be very much afraid of the buffalo and could not be urged 
close enough to afford shooting, with any degree of certainty, with a pistol. Reece held 
his magnificent horse with a rein of the bridle in either hand, his head fronting to- 
wards the buffalo, but the frightened animal would turn to one side, despite the best 
efforts of his master, fairly flying around in front of the herd. That was Reece’s first 
and last attempt to kill a buffalo on horseback. I rode back towards the train, soon 
meeting Captain Chiles, who greeted me with derisive laughter, but considerately ex- 
pressed the hope that I would have better success upon a second attempt. As we were 
all very anxious to get some fresh meat, he suggested that I should lend him my 
horse; that he would easily kill one with a double-barrel shotgun, which he was carry- 
ing in front on his saddle. I readily agreed to this, and mounting on my horse, he put 
off and promptly slew a fat, well-grown calf that proved good eating for us who had 
lived on bacon for many days. 


That afternoon I turned my buffalo horse loose, permitting him to follow, or be driven 
along with the cavayard, in order that he might recuperate from the exhausting races 
of the forenoon. The following morning he was as good as ever, and I resolved to try 
another chase. Having received some pertinent instructions from Captain Chiles, as 
to the modus operandi of killing buffalo on horseback at full speed, I mounted and 
sallied forth with him, the weather being ideal and the game abundant. At the left of 
the road, in sight, thousands of buffalo were grazing in a vast plain, lower than the 
ridge down which we were riding. Opened up in our view was a scope of country to 
the southeast of us, a distance of ten miles. This plain was covered with them, all 
heading towards the northwest. 


At the outset I was more fortunate than on the previous day, for when I had gotten up 
close to them I found in front of me cows and calves, young things of one or two years 
old. Singling out a fat young cow, distinguished by her glossy coat of hair, I forced my 
horse right up against her and brought her down at the second shot. I pulled rein, 
stopping my horse as suddenly as was possible at the breakneck speed at which he 
was going, and in another moment the herd had spread out, and I was completely 
surrounded by the rushing mass of animals which my attack had set in motion. The 
air was so clouded with dust that I could hardly see more than twenty yards from 
where I was standing, near the carcass of the cow I had killed. There was danger of 
being run over by them, but they separated as they approached, passing on either side 
of me, a few yards distant. After a while the rushing crowd thinned, and up rode Cap- 
tain Chiles exclaiming: “Why don’t you kill another?” Fifty yards from us they were 
rushing by, all in the same direction. I again dashed into the midst of them, pressing 
my horse in pursuit of another young cow. She shot ahead of everything, increasing 
her speed so that I could hardly keep sight of her. While thus running at full speed my 
horse struck a calf with his breast, knocking the calf down flat, and almost throwing 
himself also. I pulled up as quickly as possible, turned around and shot the prostrate 
calf before it could get up. So I had two dead in, say twenty minutes. After this day’s 
experience I had no trouble in killing all the buffalo we needed for our own consump- 
tion. We found them as far west as Pawnee Rock. All told, I killed about twenty on the 
journey out and back. A good steak, cut from the loin of a buffalo cow, broiled on the 
coals with a thin slice of bacon attached to it to improve its flavor, was “good eating,” 
and I soon became an accomplished broiler. 
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Chapter IV. - Companions of Voyage 


Before reaching Pawnee Rock we overtook a train of thirty wagons belonging to the 
leading freighters of the West, Majors, Russell & Waddell, with which we traveled to 
Fort Union, their freight being consigned to that post. This train had thirty wagons, 
built, I believe, in Philadelphia, with heavy iron axles and spindles, which seemed su- 
perior to any others I had seen on the prairies. Hagan was wagonmaster and Hines 
his assistant. The former was a sandy-haired man, who rode a large bay mule, a 
drowsy animal with immense lop ears that moved back and forth as he walked. This 
ungainly mule, I found out, in a day or two afterwards, had his good points. He could 
run as fast and get up as close to a buffalo as any horse in either outfit. 


(Note) Russell, Majors, and Waddell, a freighting and staging firm, first based in 
Lexington, Missouri, was a partnership between William Hepburn Russell, Alexan- 
der Majors, and William B. Waddell. Getting its start in 1854 to supply military 
posts in the American West, the company played a significant role in the history of 
transportation in the Great Plains. It would later operate various transportation 
and communications services, including stagecoach services, private express mail 
service, and the brief operation of the Pony Express in 1860 and 1861. In 1862 the 
partnership’s stagecoach operations, which retained value after the collapse of the 
rest of the company, were bought out by Ben Holladay and the company ceased to 
exist. 


Notwithstanding Hagan’s generally uncouth appearance, he was a man of sterling 
worth and a capital hand at killing buffalo. Subsequently we joined in many chases, 
and I found him an agreeable companion. On the rear end of each of the wagons in 
Hagan’s train there was pasted a set of printed rules for the government of the em- 
ployees in the service of Majors, Russell & Waddell. Both liquor and profanity were 
absolutely prohibited, but of the strict enforcement of the rules I cannot speak. 


While riding in advance of the train, in company with Captain Chiles, we saw our 
Mexican friend, whose acquaintance we had formed at Westport, the master of his 
own train, galloping toward us, with a buffalo cow following close behind his horse. 
As was his habit, he had attacked the animal with his spear, stabbing her until she be- 
came infuriated so that she turned on him and was following him; it occurred to me 
she was pressing him a little too closely to be agreeable. 
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We rode rapidly toward him, and as we were drawing near the cow became so ex- 
hausted by loss of blood that she stopped still, when Captain Chiles rode up and gave 
her a broadside with his shotgun, which finished her. Whenever they found buffalo in 
plenty the Mexicans would halt for several days and kill enough to supply their train- 
men. They preserved the meat by cutting it into thin strips and hanging it on ropes 
about the corral until it was dried by the sun. But thus cured, it had a sour and dis- 
agreeable taste to me. The Mexicans would stew it with quantities of red pepper and 
devour it with great relish. 


As we approached the valley of the Little Arkansas, where the view of the country was 
more extensive than any we had yet seen, there was no limit to the herds of buffalo, 
the face of the earth being covered with them. We camped at noon at the crossing of 
this stream. The buffalo were crossing the creek above us, moving westward, in bands 
of from twenty-five to a hundred or more. At the crossing they had a trail cut down 
through the steep banks of the stream three or four feet in depth. But I had had 
enough of buffalo chasing, except when we were in need of fresh meat. It was too 
much like riding out into the pasture and killing your own domestic cattle. I found 
antelope hunting much better sport. 


After Walnut creek, the next place 
of interest was Pawnee Rock near 
which many battles between the 
traders and the Indians had taken 
place. This bluff, facing the road 
on the right hand side, at a dis- 
tance, perhaps, of a hundred 
yards, was of brown sandstone 
about fifty feet high, the bluff end 
of the ridge extending down to the 
river bottom. I climbed up the al- 
most perpendicular face of the ele- 
vation, where I found many names 
cut in the soft stone—names of 
Santa Fé traders who had traveled 
the trail, among them that of 
Colonel M. M. Marmaduke, who 
crossed to Mexico as early as 1826, 
and was afterwards governor of 
Missouri, and James H. Lucas, a 
prominent and wealthy citizen of 
St. Louis. 


We were not particularly apprehensive of Indian troubles, although we knew the 
Cheyennes were turbulent. Elijah Chiles, a brother of our captain, had been loading 
goods at Kansas City when we left—a train of twenty-six wagons for the Kiowas and 
Comanches—and was doubtless a few days’ drive behind us. But we kept on the look- 
out day and night; the guard around the cattle was doubled, and each teamster had a 
gun of some sort, which he kept strapped to the wagon bed, loaded and ready for ser- 
vice. 
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Chapter V. - Pestiferous Indians 


All the while we knew the Indians could wipe us out if they were determined to do so. 
In both trains there were not above sixty men, while there were, nearby, warriors by 
thousands. A day’s journey beyond Pawnee Rock, we were visited by a hunting party 
of fifteen or twenty young Kiowa bucks, the first real “wild” Indians we had seen. 
They did not seem the least wild, however, but uncomfortably “tame,” and disposed 
to get very familiar on short acquaintance. They were evidently out on a lark, and dis- 
posed to make us the objects of their amusement that afternoon. They scattered up 
and down the length of both trains, talking and laughing with the teamsters. Two of 
them took particular fancy to my friend Reece, riding on either side of him, taking 
hold of his arms and seeming to admire his long hair and the handsome horse he 
rode. Reece was not at all afraid of them and permitted no undue interference with 
his person or property. 


Reece was no coward. While we were still in the dangerous region, he would ride for 
miles ahead of the train, alone, dismount and lie down to rest or sleep. When I said to 
him that he was incurring unnecessary risk of being killed by the Indians, he re- 
marked that if they did kill him they could not rob him of much in this world. Along 
where we were traveling at the time of the visit of the Kiowa bucks, the river bottom 
was as smooth as a billiard table. Hagan’s train was in the lead of ours a space of per- 
haps thirty yards intervening. Hagan and I were riding abreast at the rear of his train, 
when suddenly, two of the young bucks raised up a loud whoop and started their 
horses at full speed. Taking a corner of their blankets in each hand and holding them 
above their heads so that they made a flapping sound in the air, they went sweeping 
along right against the cattle, almost instantly creating a stampede, the cattle turning 
out of the highway making the big wagons rattle as they went. 


For an instant Hagan sat on his mule stock still, apparently dumbfounded. In another 
moment he put spurs to his mule, intending to head the fleeing cattle. But instead of 
running, the mule suddenly “bucked,” throwing Hagan and his saddle also (the girth 
breaking) over his head and landing him in the road, flat on his back. Hagan got up, 
pulled himself together and rubbed the dust out of his eyes, but said nothing, though 
gifted in the way of eloquent profanity. No great harm resulted from the stampede. 
Some others of the party of Indians ran ahead and stopped the cattle. There was no 
collision of wagons and no damage, but the affair left an ugly feeling of resentment 
among the teamsters toward the Indians. The Indians laughed and talked about the 
affair among themselves. Any effort to punish them was out of the question, the en- 
tire tribes of Kiowas and Comanches being encamped within a day’s journey above 
us. The Indians kept along with the train all of the afternoon. Observing my horse and 
accoutrements, they inquired through Juan, the Spaniard, if he was fleet and good for 
buffalo, and pressed me to go out with them for buffalo the next day. I would gladly 
have seen the Indians engaged in a buffalo chase, but declined the invitation, making 
such excuses as I could without expressing any want of confidence as to their good 
fellowship. My scalp was intact and I felt disposed to keep it so. The Kiowas begged 
Captain Chiles and Hagan to give them some flour and sugar, but they refused, know- 
ing that a donation would be necessary later on, when we should meet the entire 
tribes of Kiowas and Comanches encamped above us, awaiting the arrival of their 
agent and the train load of goods for them. 
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Late in the evening, after we had corralled and the cooks were preparing to get supper 
these Indians having ridden off in the direction of the river, two of them reappeared. 
They returned to the camp, each with a bundle of dry driftwood, picked up on the 
river bank, which they threw down near the camp fire. This meant that they wanted 
supper, and Captain Chiles gave directions for the preparation of food for them. The 
Indians took supper with us, after which they departed, evidently feeling better and 
good naturedly disposed toward us. That night there was much discussion of the In- 
dian problem, with which we seemed now confronted. At noon the next day, as the 
cattle were being driven into the corral, another party of young warriors made their 
appearance at our camp, and came near involving us in a serious conflict. The trouble 
was brought on by the impatient action of our assistant wagonmaster, Rice. Four or 
five young fellows rode up into the rear entrance of our corral and were sitting there 
on their horses looking on at the yoking of the cattle. They partially blocked up the 
opening and interfered with egress of the teams. Rice, coming up behind them, with- 
out warning gave one of their horses a blow with a heavy blacksnake whip. The horse 
sprang forward, nearly unseating the rider, who, as soon as he could gather up the 
reins of his bridle, turned upon Rice in a towering rage, jerked an arrow from its 
quiver and fixed it in his bow. Forcing his horse right upon Rice, the Indian punched 
him with the point of the arrow until he knocked his hat off his head. Rice made no 
effort to resist the affront and threatened assault, but kept backing out of the Indian’s 
reach. I was standing near by and seized my pistol, thinking that a fight was immi- 
nent. At the height of the excitement, Captain Chiles made his appearance and com- 
manded peace, in manner and language that the Indians could understand, but it re- 
quired some time and a deal of talk to get them quieted. They denounced Rice’s con- 
duct as an insult they were bound to resent, and declared they would kill Rice sooner 
or later. Captain Chiles, speaking through Juan, our Spaniard, told them that if they 
commenced killing they would have to kill us all, for we were bound to stand together 
when it came to that. After a long wrangle the Indian said he would be satisfied if al- 
lowed to give Rice a sound flogging with a whip, but Captain Chiles refused. Finally 
the Indians seemed to recover their composure, to some extent, and rode off in the 
direction of the main camp. Somewhere thereabout, in the river bottoms, I saw the 
ruins of an old adobe fort. “Old Fort Atkinson,” doubtless named for and established 
and built by the command of Colonel Henry Atkinson of the regular army. 
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The fort was probably built in 1829. At that time a body of regular troops was sent out 
on the trail as a protection to the traders. Colonel Henry Atkinson was ordered west 
in 1818 and placed in command of the Ninth Military department, then comprising 
the entire country west of St. Louis, as well as Illinois and Wisconsin, with headquar- 
ters at Fort Bellefontaine, near St. Louis. He was soon afterward advanced in rank to 
brigadier general and held the command at Jefferson barracks until his death in 
1842. The military post at Council Bluffs, Ia., was established by Colonel Atkinson in 
1819, when he and his troops were transported on the first steamboats ascending the 
Missouri river. He served with distinction in the Black Hawk War, in command of the 
forces. 


(Note) Fort Atkinson, 2 miles (3.2 km) west of Dodge City, had two lives. One life 
occurred before Kansas became a territory in 1854. The original Fort Atkinson was 
established August 8, 1850, to prevent Indians in the area from attacking travelers 
on the Santa Fe Trail. Even before this, a site nearby was occupied in July 1850 by 
Lieut. Col. Edwin Vose Sumner. This first site was called Camp Mackay or Fort 
Mackay. Sod buildings with canvas roofs were constructed. This post was aban- 
doned in September 1853 and the buildings were torn down so Indians could not 
hide inside them and surprise travelers on the Trail. Gwinn H. Heap, who visited the 
post in 1853, wrote the nearest trees were fifteen miles away. Water was ample, 
however, since Fort Atkinson was bounded on the south by the Arkansas River. The 
most important event occurring at Fort Atkinson was the signing of a treaty. On 
July 27, 1853, a major treaty was ratified between the U.S. government and the 
Apache, Comanche and Kiowa tribes in the area. The treaty had a number of provi- 
sions to protect those traveling through the area. The tribes involved were to refrain 
from making incursions into Mexico or to take property or captives from Mexican 
provinces. Any wrongs committed by the Indians were to be remedied by restitution 
and any captives were to be freed. As compensation the Indians were to be given 
annuities for a period of time. Any breaches of the treaty by the Indians could result 
in reductions to the annuities paid. This treaty was at times violated by both the In- 
dians and by whites. The treaty became unenforceable by the late 1850s, when 
whites flooded the area on their way to find gold in Colorado and Montana. Shortly 
after the post was abandoned, efforts were made to reestablish it. In February 1854 
the New Mexico territorial legislature requested Congress to reestablish Fort Atkin- 
son. It appeared no action would be taken to do this. Secretary of War Jefferson 
Davis, the future Confederate president, wrote in a letter May 20, 1854, that he con- 
sidered the resurrection of the fort to be too costly and impractical. However, Fort 
Atkinson was reestablished on June 13, 1854. Eight officers and 110 enlisted men 
from Fort Riley reestablished the post adjacent to its original site. Maj. Albemarle 
Cady was the commander through Fort Atkinson's second life. The troops lived in 
tents and no buildings were constructed. They protected a mail station and aided 
travelers. Approximately 140 men were at the post, but they were unable to do 
much to help travelers. A great gathering of the Comanches and Kiowas in the re- 
gion came to Fort Atkinson in July to receive their annuities, although they still had 
captives and animals that were not legally theirs. The Indian agent, J. W. Whitfield, 
distributed at least some of the annuities. The post did not last long after this gath- 
ering. Cady filed the last field return for the post in October 1854. His return said of 
the closing of the fort, "This post abandoned Oct. 2/54. 
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Chapter VI. - At the Kiowa Camp 


The train had got under way the next morning when the lodges of the Kiowas loomed 
up in sight of us. The camp seemed to extend over territory a mile square. The Indi- 
ans said the entire tribe was assembled there—chiefs, warriors, squaws and papooses. 
Presently we could see them moving towards us, hundreds of them, on horseback and 
on foot, all sorts and sizes, men, women and children, coming to take a view of the 
white man and his belongings as they passed. Soon we could see also the lodges of the 
Comanches, appearing about equal in number, and covering a like extent of country. 
The two camps were a mile or more apart. It had been agreed between the wagon- 
masters that we would not make the usual noonday halt that day, but would drive by 
the Indian camps and as far beyond as it was possible for the cattle to stand the 
travel. We had anticipated a great throng of Indians, and here they came by the hun- 
dreds! 


Some of the “big men” among them had guns or pistols, but the greater number, in 
fact almost every one, had a bow and quiver of arrows slung over his shoulders, even 
the children who looked not over ten years old. One chief wore a complete outfit of 
blue, with the insignia of a captain of the United States army, and had a Colt’s re- 
volver, but nearly all of them were naked to the waist, with a breech-clout and a sort 
of kilt of buckskin around the loins, hanging down nearly to the knees. Some wore 
moccasins, while many were barefooted. The little fellows, nude, save for a breech- 
clout, had little bows about a foot long, with arrows of cactus thorn, with which they 
would shoot grasshoppers and other insects, showing astonishing skill. Numbers of 
the warriors carried spears, with long handles, glittering in the sunlight as they rode 
along, giving the caravan the appearance of a vast army of Crusaders on the march to 
the Holy Land. 


Captain Chiles, endeavoring to shift the responsibility and escape the annoyance of 
the Indians, pointed to Reece, on his fine horse, and said: “There is the captain; talk 
to him. Ask him for what you want.” But they could not be so easily deceived. It is 
said that you cannot fool Indians in this particular; that they never fail to distinguish 
the wagonmaster, and appear to select the chief of any crowd or caravan intuitively. 
As we were traveling along the Indians gave frequent exhibitions of the speed of their 
horses, running races with each other, but at a sufficient distance not to frighten or 
stampede our cattle. The younger men kept up a continual chattering and laughing; 
horse racing seemed their great amusement. The young fellows of the visit renewed 
their invitation, urging me to join them in a buffalo chase, explaining that the herds 
were not far off, and expressing a great desire to see a trial of my buffalo horse in a 
chase with theirs. I again declined. The train was continually moving and would not 
be stopped to suit my convenience, and there were other reasons, not unreasonably 
discreet. 


The head men of the tribes, addressing the wagonmasters, complained that they were 
in great need of supplies, owing to the delay in the arrival of their annuities, and 
asked a gift from the two trains. The two wagonmasters, after some demurring, pro- 
posed to them that if they, with all their people, would withdraw from, and cease to 
follow the train, and desist from annoying us, after we had corralled, we would go 
into camp and give them such supplies as we could spare. 
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To this proposition the chiefs agreed. One of the leaders began talking in a loud voice 
to the multitude, gradually riding off from us, the crowd following. Reaching a knoll 
which elevated him so that he could overlook them, he dismounted and proceeded to 
make a speech. They seemed a little slow about leaving, the multitude appearing to be 
not altogether governed by the leaders, but nearly all finally withdrew in the direction 
of their own camp. Driving on a few hundred yards further, our corrals were formed 
and the cattle were driven off some distance for water, while preparations were made 
for cooking dinner. 


In a little while the chiefs, representing both tribes, made their appearance at our cor- 
ral, where the wagonmasters of both trains had met to hold the diplomatic conference 
to determine how much of a gift of supplies they were expecting from us. The Indian 
chiefs dismounted from their horses, walked into the corral and sat down on the 
ground, in the semi-circle, to the number of perhaps a dozen and were soon joined by 
the wagonmasters, together with our interpreter Juan. 


Writing now, in the year 1901, solely from memory, forty-three years since this scene 
occurred, I am unable to recollect all that was said, or the names of any of the Indians 
who were present and took part in this parley. No doubt San Tanta, that famous 
Kiowa chief, was among them, but I took no notes whatever of this journey, and am 
forced now to rely entirely on my memory. 


I recall that it was stated that one of the most influential of the Comanche chiefs who 
was there was an out-and-out Spaniard or Mexican, speaking the Indian language as 
well as anybody, and was generally known and recognized as among the meanest, 
most cruel and blood thirsty of the Comanche tribe. One of the elder looking Indians 
produced a big pipe, filled it with tobacco, lighted it, and after taking a few puffs him- 
self passed it to the one next to him. 


Thus the pipe was passed around to each one in the circle until all had taken part in 
the smoke. The Indians were dignified, discreet and cautious, as appeared to me dur- 
ing the conference, leaving the impression that our troubles with them were about to 
terminate, and this proved to be the fact. 


At the close, and as a result of the council, a half-dozen sacks of flour, half that many 
sacks of sugar, and a lot of sides of bacon were brought forth from the mess wagons 
and stacked up on the ground, near where the collection of dignitaries of the prairies 
were sitting, smoking the pipe of peace and good fellowship. I thought the Indians re- 
garded the things we were giving them, as a sort of tribute we were under obligations 
to pay for the privilege of passing through their country unmolested. Pack mules were 
brought up, the supplies were loaded on them and they departed in the direction of 
the general camp, those engaged in the conference soon following. 


In the evening, before we broke camp, two young bucks came galloping into the 
camp. Addressing Captain Chiles, they said that by instruction of their chief they had 
come to return a pair of blankets that had been stolen by one of33 the tribe. They 
threw down the blankets and the captain called to the men at the mess wagon to give 
them a cup of sugar each, saying that it was the first instance in his life when an In- 
dian had restored stolen property. 
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(Note) Satanta, or White Bear, (c. 1815 — October 11, 1878) was a Kiowa war chief. 


He was a member of the Kiowa tribe, born around 1815, during the height of the 
power of the Plains Tribes, probably along the Canadian River in the traditional 
winter camp grounds of his people. One of the best known, and last, of the Kiowa 


War Chiefs, he developed a reputation as an outstanding warrior and in his twen- 
ties was made a sub-chief of his tribe, under Dohdsan, as Chief. He fought with him 
at the First Battle of Adobe Walls, and earned enduring fame for his use of an army 
bugle to confuse the troops in battle. Satanta was born the son of Chief Red Tipi and 


a Spanish captive and spent his youth south of the Arkansas River enjoying the 
peaceful alliance between the Kiowa and Comanche tribes. 
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Chapter VII. - To the Cimarron 


Escaping any further delay from Indians or from other causes, good headway was 
made by the trains up the Arkansas until we reached the “lower crossing.” It had been 
determined by the wagonmasters that we would cross the river here, taking the 
Cimarron route. Although the river was fordable, yet it was quite tedious and difficult 
to get the heavily loaded wagons across the stream, the water being waist-deep and 
the bottom uneven. 


Grassla 
CIMARRON ROUTE eign © 
This was the shortest and the J 
original wagon route between ~ 
Santa Fe and Missouri. The 
easternmost 60 miles offered 
no reliable water and was called 
La Jornada (The Journey). re 


(Note) The Cimarron Route, also known as the Cimarron Cutoff, and Cimarron 
Crossing, was the most favored in the earliest days of the Santa Fe Trail, even 
though the path was known for its scarcity of water. This route was shorter by 
about 100 miles, shortened the traveling time by ten days, and was more suited to 
wagon travel. The Cimarron River, which gives the route its name, flows through 
southwestern Kansas and northeastern Oklahoma. Depending upon where the trav- 
elers left the Arkansas River, it was a journey of fifty or more miles to reach the 
Cimarron River. With poor grass and scant water, the sandy Cimarron River, 
which was often dry, defined the landscape as one of the riskiest sections of the en- 
tire Trail. This much dreaded, waterless area was often called the Cimarron Desert, 
Waterscape, and by the Mexicans, Jornada del Muerte, or Journey of Death. 
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Neither an ox nor a mule will pull when he gets into water touching his body. The 
mule, under such circumstances, always has a tendency to fall down, and so get 
drowned, by becoming entangled in the harness. To meet this emergency the ox 
teams were doubled, ten yoke being hitched to each wagon, and were urged to do 
their duty by a half-dozen drivers on each side, wading through the water beside 
them. 


(Note) Caravan on the Santa Fe Trail in the 1850's crossing the Pawnee River in the 
Great Bend section of Western Kansas near the present-day site of Lerned, Kansas, 
on the Santa Fe main line. 
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The greater part of one day was taken up in getting the wagons across, but it was ac- 
complished without serious loss. Everything being over, we encamped at the foot of 
the hill on the opposite side, and rested a day, in recognition of the Fourth of July. We 
fired some shots, and Captain Chiles brought forth from his trunk some jars of goose- 
berries, directing the cooks to make some pies, as an additional recognition of the na- 
tional holiday. The gooseberries were all right, but the pie crust would have given an 
ostrich a case of indigestion. 


The old Santa Fé trail, from the lower crossing of the Arkansas, ran southwest to the 
Cimarron, across a stretch of country where there was no water for a distance of 
nearly sixty miles, if my memory serves me correctly. All the water casks were filled 
from the Arkansas river for the use of the men, but of course there was no means of 
carrying water for horse or ox. The weather was warm and dry, and now we were 
about to enter upon the “hornada,” the Spanish word for “dry stretch.” Intending to 
drive all night, starting was postponed until near sundown. Two or three miles from 
the Arkansas we apparently reached the general altitude of the plains over which we 
trudged during the whole night, with nothing but the rumbling of the wagons and the 
occasional shout of one of the drivers to break the silence of the plain. 


It was my first experience of traveling at night, on this journey. Toward midnight I 
became so sleepy that I could hardly sit on my horse, so dismounting, I walked and 
led him. Advancing to a point near the head of the trains I ventured to lie down on the 
ground to rest, as the trains were passing at least. Instantly my clothes were perfo- 
rated with cactus needles which pricked me severely, and waking me thoroughly. In 
the darkness it was with great difficulty I could get the needles out. Mounting my 
horse again I rode some distance in advance of everybody, completely out of hearing 
of the trains, and riding thus alone, with nothing visible but the stars, a feeling of 
melancholy seized me, together with a sense of homesickness, with which I had not 
hitherto been troubled. Each day’s travel was increasing the distance between me, my 
home and my mother, to whom I was most dearly attached; and here amid the soli- 
tude, darkness and perfect quietude of the vast plains I began to reflect upon the dan- 
gers besetting me, and the uncertainty of ever returning to my home or seeing my rel- 
atives again. 


The approach of morning and the rising of the sun soon dispelled these forebodings 
of evil and revived my spirits. Old Sol, like a ball of fire, emerged from the endless 
plain to the east of us, as from the ocean, soon overwhelming us with a flood of light 
such as I had never experienced before. During all that day’s march the heat was in- 
tense and the sunlight almost blinding, the kind of weather that creates the mirage of 
the plains. In the distance on either hand, fine lakes of clear water were seen glisten- 
ing in the sun, sometimes appearing circular in shape, surrounded with the proper 
shores, the illusion being apparently complete, so much so that several times during 
the day I rode some distance seeking to ascertain if they were really lakes or not. I 
found them receding as I approached, and was unable to get any closer to them than 
when as a boy I set out to find the sack of gold at the end of the rainbow. About mid- 
day we passed a great pile of bleached bones of mules that had been thrown up in a 
conical shaped heap by the passing trainmen, in the course of the ten years they had 
been lying there. They were the remains of 200 or 300 mules belonging to John S. 
Jones, a Missourian, a citizen of Pettis county, whom I knew personally. 
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In 1847, and for many years afterward, Jones was engaged in freighting across the 
plains. In ’47, having obtained a contract from the government to transport freight for 
the troops at Santa Fé, he got a start late in the season, and had only reached the 
crossing of the Arkansas when he was overtaken by such deep snow and severely cold 
weather as to compel him to stop and go into quasi-winter quarters. While there, pro- 
tected by such barracks for man and beast as could be hastily constructed, he received 
orders from the commander of the troops in New Mexico that he must hurry up with 
the supplies, orders of such urgency that they could not be disregarded. He had a 
mule train of thirty wagons. Orders were given to hitch up and start. The weather 
moderated the first day, but on the second they encountered a heavy and cold rain 
freezing as it fell, and were forced to go into corral. Intense cold followed and every 
one of the mules froze to death, huddling in the corral, during the night. Years after- 
wards, through the influence of Colonel Benton in the Senate and John G. Miller of 
Missouri in the House of Representatives an appropriation was made by Congress of 
$40,000 to pay Mr. Jones for the loss of his mules. 


In the forenoon of the second day from the Arkansas we reached Sand creek, a tribu- 
tary of the Cimarron, where we found a pool of stagnant water, not enough for the 
oxen, but sufficient for the trainmen to make coffee with, and there we camped. A few 
hours afterwards we struck the valley of the Cimarron, and, after riding up the bed of 
the apparently dry stream, we discovered a pool of clear water. The cattle were so 
famished that they ran into it, hitched to the wagons, their drivers being unable to re- 
strain them, and it was with considerable difficulty that the wagons were afterwards 
pulled out of the mud. 
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Chapter VIII. - My First Antelope 


After reaching the Cimarron we began seeing herds of antelope in the distance. At 
first I tried “flagging” them. I had been told that on approaching within two or three 
hundred yards of them, concealed from their view behind an intervening ridge, these 
animals were possessed of such inordinate curiosity that they could be enticed to 
within gunshot of the hunter by tying a handkerchief on the end of a stick and elevat- 
ing it in sight of the antelope, the hunter, of course, keeping concealed. I made several 
efforts at this plan of exciting their curiosity, and while some of them came toward 
me at first sight of the flag, their curiosity seemed counterbalanced by caution or in- 
credulity, and in no instance could I get one to come near enough for a sure or safe 
shot. I then tried a rifle, with which I was also unsuccessful, not then being able to 
make a correct estimate of the distance between me and the antelope, a troublesome 
task, only to be acquired by experience and constant practice. 


The old trail ran along up the valley of the Cimarron several days’ drive. A singular 
stream was the Cimarron; for the most part of the bed of the stream was sand, per- 
fectly dry, but now and then, every mile or two, we found a hole of clear good water, 
except that it was slightly tinctured with alkali, a brackish, but not unpleasant taste. 
There were three fairly good springs along the road near the Cimarron, designated as 
the lower, middle and upper spring, and we camped near each of them as we passed. 
As we traveled up the valley squads of antelope could be seen viewing the train from 
the heights on either side of the valley. 


Captain Chiles had along with him two shotguns, the smaller he had been using on 
buffalo, the other, an unusually large, double barrel, number 8 bore, very long in bar- 
rel and heavy, carrying easily twenty buck shot in each barrel. Armed with that big 
gun I would ride in the direction of the antelope, but at an angle indicating that I 
would pass them. Usually when I had gotten within three or four hundred yards of 
them they would quietly withdraw from view behind the ridge, whereat, I would turn 
the course of my horse and gallop as fast as I could, keeping the ridge between them 
and me until I had gotten within a short distance of the point of their disappearance. 
Then dismounting, I hastily followed them on foot. Often they would be found to have 
moved not out of the range of that big gun, and with it I killed many of them. 


(Note) Eight-gauge guns were 
made in all grades, from simple, 
utility single-shots to high-grade 
double guns. The 8 gauge takes 
its name from the number of lead 
balls the same size as its bore di- 
ameter that weighs one pound. 
The 8 gauge could more usefully 
be called a .835-caliber. By com- 
parison, a 10-gauge 

measures .775 inches, and the 
nominal diameter of a 12-gauge 
bore is .725 inches. That extra 
bore diameter means the 8 gauge 
can simply hold more shot (1 1/2 to 2 ounces of lead), than a 10- or a 12-gauge. 
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On the Cimarron we were overtaken by the mail coach, one of the monthly lines then 
operated by Waldo & Co. of Independence, Mo. The coach had left Westport five days 
later than our train. The driver, guards and passengers were all “loaded to the guards” 
(to use a steamboat phrase) with guns and pistols. 


While the train was under headway one morning Captain Chiles rode along the length 
of the train inquiring for “Skeesicks,” but “Skeesicks” did not answer, and no one 
could tell anything about him. The captain ordered the train stopped and a search to 
be made of each wagon, but the searchers failed to find any sign of “Skeesicks.” Fur- 
ther inquiry developed the fact that he had started out as one of the guards at mid- 
night to protect the herd of cattle, they being off a mile or more from the corral, 
where grass was found, and no one had seen him since. Captain Chiles declared that 
he could not afford to stop for so worthless a fellow as “Skeesicks,” and thereupon the 
orders were given for the train to proceed. Having traveled ten or twelve miles, a 
camp was located at the foot of a mound which overlooked the road we had been trav- 
eling for nearly the whole distance of the morning’s drive. 


At dinner, the propriety of laying by for a day or two, or long enough to make a 
proper search for our lost comrade, was discussed; but the teamsters all realized that 
no captain of a ship at sea ever wielded more absolute authority than Captain Chiles. 
He could brook no opposition, and little criticism of his course or conduct. Any dis- 
obedience of his orders he regarded as equal to mutiny and was punished accord- 
ingly. About the entire camp a sullen silence prevailed. Suddenly some one cried out 
that an object could be seen away down the road that might be “Skeesicks,” but just 
then, no one could discern whether a man or a horse or an Indian. The entire party 
assembled outside the corral to watch the approaching object, and after a while our 
lost “Skeesicks” walked up, covered with dust and worn out with fatigue of constant 
walking for over twelve hours, without food or water. 


He was soon revived by a comforting dinner. He said he had been aroused at mid- 
night from a sound sleep to assume his turn as cattle guard, and on his way from the 
corral to the herd, he had wandered apart from his companion guard, soon becoming 
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bewildered and completely lost. He wandered about during the entire night, not 
knowing in what direction he was going, and was all the while afraid to stop for fear 
of the wolves that were howling around him continually. After daylight he acciden- 
tally found the road, and although bewildered, he had sense enough remaining to fol- 
low it to the west, whence he had overtaken us. 


As the cattle were being yoked, Captain Chiles called up “Little Breech” and directed 
him to get the large cow bell he had brought along to put on the black steer that was 
in the habit of wandering from the herd at night. The wagonmaster, with the bell in 
hand, walked up to “Skeesicks,” who was sitting on a wagon tongue resting his weary 
legs, and said, “‘Skeesicks,’ I am determined not to lose you again, and am going to 
take no chances.” Then he buckled the strap attached to the bell around “Skeesick’s” 
neck. Turning to “Little Breech” he gave him particular orders to drive “Skeesicks” in 
the cavayard and in no event to allow him to wander away again. 


All that afternoon “Skeesicks” plodded along with the lame cattle in the cavayard, at 
the rear of the train, the bell ringing at every step. In the evening, after we had cor- 
ralled, he went to Captain Chiles and plaintively beseeched him to remove the bell. 
The captain gently unbuckled the strap, but again charged “Little Breech” to keep his 
eye on “Skeesicks” and not permit him to wander from the train. 


(Note) This stagecoach 
in the New Mexico His- 
tory Museum is a Celer- 
ity wagon or “mud 
wagon”. It can hold up 
to 9 passengers with the 
mail and baggage- 3 
passengers facing back- 
wards, 3 facing forward 
and 3 in the center seats 
sitting knee to knee. 


Pretty tight fit when ev- 
eryone was in it! There 
is a bench at the front 
top to hold two men- a 
driver and a guard. The 
roof is made of canvas 
as well as the curtains 
which can be rolled up 
or down. Some of the 
baggage was kept inside 
the carriage and some in 
the rear storage area. 
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Chapter IX. - A Kicking Gun and a Bucking Mule 


Here for some days we were traversing a continuous level plain, treeless and track- 
less, except for the road we traveled, covered with buffalo grass, then turned a beauti- 
ful straw color by the sun and dry weather, but still affording excellent pasturage. Not 
a tree had we seen, none since we crossed the Arkansas. 


We were slowly but regularly leaving behind us the monotonous plain, to enter upon 
a region of great natural beauty and attractiveness. On a beautiful morning after the 
train had been moving for a short time, the Rabbit Ear mounds were seen, peering up 
in the distance, through the hazy atmosphere. Yet we were a day’s journey from them. 
These twin diminutive sentinels of the Rockies, stationed here to the left of our road, 
could not have been more appropriately named, their resemblance to the ears of a 
jack-rabbit being strikingly obvious. 


A day or two after passing the Rabbit Ears we were fortunate in the beauty and attrac- 
tiveness of the location of our corral. Immediately west of us the view was limited to a 
mile or two, shut off by the bluff rim of a stretch of table-land, rising perhaps a hun- 
dred feet above our level, the face of the elevation extending north and south, the 
road we were traveling passing around the base of its southern extremity. About mid- 
way of the rim of this plateau of table-land there was a small mound of regular sugar- 
loaf shape, rising to perhaps the height of twenty feet, on the top pinnacle of which 
stood a single buck antelope looking at the train as it was starting out just at sunrise. 
There he stood for some time stock still gazing at us. The morning was absolutely glo- 
rious, the perfect weather of New Mexico. I determined to give this solitary buck an- 
telope a trial. Procuring the big double-barreled shotgun belonging to Captain Chiles, 
I mounted my horse, riding in almost the opposite direction to that in which the train 
was moving. 
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The buck held his position until I had ridden nearly opposite him, my course, leaving 
him nearly half a mile to the left, when he suddenly retired behind the mound. Imme- 
diately turning my horse I galloped over the ascending ground until I got within a 
hundred yards of the base of the mound, dismounted quickly, walked rapidly up to it; 
then I crawled as quietly as possible nearly to the top. Peeping around so as to get a 
view of the opposite side, I beheld, forty yards from me, that fine buck, looking in- 
tently toward me, with four or five of his companions lying down near him, so close 
together that I could almost have covered them all with the big shotgun. 


Holding the gun in the right hand—it was so heavy that I could scarcely handle it— 
cocking both barrels, I pushed it out in front of me, and just as I was in the act of 
placing the breech of the gun against my shoulder, but before I had gotten it fairly in 
place, off it went, both barrels simultaneously, sounding like a cannon, and kicking 
me with such force as to turn me over and over, rolling me down nearly to the foot of 
the mound. The gun struck my face, bruising it badly, making my nose bleed pro- 
fusely and stunning me, but not so badly but that I noticed the bunch of fine antelope 
scampering off, frightened, but untouched. My horse stood quietly where I had left 
him picketed. 


Our real character, “Little Breeches,” antedated the poetical child of the fancy of 
Colonel John Hay, introduced to the public some thirty years ago. Whether this dis- 
tinguished gentleman had any knowledge of our cavayard driver, I do not know, but 
in truth the two “Little Breeches” had similar characteristics, both “chawing tebacker” 
at an early age, and our “Little Breeches” had the additional accomplishment of 
swearing with emphasis, and articulation unexcelled or unequaled by any of the older 
and more hardened “bull-whackers” of our train. 


“Little Breech” rode a pony mule, a small animal of most perfect shape, with activity 
to correspond. The noon day camp was breaking up, the cattle were all yoked and 
hitched to the wagons. “Little Breech” had mounted his mule, preparing to round up 
his cavayard. At the moment the reins were pp loose on the ae S neck, while “Lit- 
tle Breech” had both hands employed in ad- Ue Rel ash 
justing his belt. Impulse dictated so, walking 
towards him unobserved, I picked up a stick, 
raised the mule’s tail and gently placed the 
stick under it. The mule instantly clasped it 
tight with his tail, commencing, before “Little [ie 
Breech” could seize the bridle reins, the worst & 
spell of bucking I had witnessed on the jour- 
ney. He jumped and kicked and kicked and 
jumped for a hundred yards, describing a 
semi-circle in his gyrations. I was alarmed, 
fearing the boy’s neck would surely be bro- 
ken. But failing to get hold of the bridle reins, 
he clamped the horn of the Spanish saddle, 
and, retaining his seat to the end, all the ; 
while swearing at me with as great force as he 
could command, his volubility being very much restricted by the prolonged bucking. 
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Chapter X. - A Gray Wolf 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to find the derivation of some of the Spanish or Mexi- 
can words and phrases then in use by the Santa Fé traders. For instance, the word 
“cavayard,” I have used and spelled as it was pronounced by these unlettered plains- 
men and as applied by them to the bunch of loose cattle and horses driven behind the 
train. The pure Castilian has undoubtedly suffered many changes in New Mexico, 
among the lower classes particularly. The Spanish words used by these plainsmen 
had been both Mexicanized and then Missourianized until so changed and corrupted 
as to be hardly recognizable at all. This word “cavayard,” they declared, was of Span- 
ish origin; if so it must have been a corruption of “caballar’—pronounced “cavallyar,” 
meaning an attendant on horses. The derivation of the word “hornada,” which we 
found given to the dry stretch between the Arkansas and Cimarron is equally obscure. 


Among the teamsters was a Mexican, whose name I have forgotten. One morning 
Captain Chiles got up earlier than usual, at break of day, in fact, and, while waking up 
the men he discovered this Mexican beating one of his oxen severely with bow of the 
ox yoke. This was a gross violation of the rules, but when Captain Chiles censured 
him in pretty strong language he talked back to him in a threatening manner. There- 
upon the captain, drawing one of the two navy pistols swinging to a belt around his 
waist, holding it in one hand, and with a heavy blacksnake whip in the other, ad- 
vanced upon him and proceeded to give him a severe flogging with the whip. The 
Mexican was held fast by the threatening aspects of the navy pistol pointed at him all 
the while until he had received a very severe flogging. The following night the Mexi- 
can “skipped out,” and was never seen by us afterwards, but no doubt made his way 
to the settlements of New Mexico, then not more than 200 miles distant. 


Hunting game, other than buffalo, along the Santa Fé trail at that date was, to one at- 
tached to a train and dependent upon its movements, necessarily confined to a nar- 
row scope of country on either side of the road, within a mile or two. It was impossi- 
ble to know at what moment one might meet with Indians and be attacked by them. 
At that time of the year the game was kept back from the highway by the frequent 
passage of trains, while a few miles off from the road there was no trouble to find an- 
telope and white-tail deer. I was compelled to hunt alone or not at all. My friend 
Reece had become too much worn out by the travel and his continued ill health to 
take much interest in hunting, while Captain Chiles was kept busy with his duties 
about the train. But I was continually on the lookout for game; I rarely traveled the 
road, but would ride a mile or so from it on one side or the other, always carrying my 
holster pistols, and usually, in addition the big shotgun belonging to Captain Chiles. 


My buffalo horse seemed to have a very clear understanding of travel over the plains, 
having, as before stated, the experience of a journey from California to Missouri the 
previous year. He seemed to have an instinctive idea of the locality of the train, even 
when it was traveling, and often when riding him a mile or more from the road and 
completely out of sight, when given the rein he would instantly change his course in 
the proper direction to intercept the train. Riding thus alone on one occasion, some 
distance ahead of the train, I saw a large gray wolf galloping across my course, going 
towards the road. I determined to give him a chase, and after him I went. The wolf in- 
creased his speed, and, urging my horse to his best, we went flying across the road 
100 yards in front of the train and in full view of it. 
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As we flew by, the entire company of teamsters gave us an encouraging whoop, but 
whether designed for me or the wolf I was not able to determine. I had followed the 
big fellow closely for a mile, emptying at him, if not in him, the entire twelve cham- 
bers of my revolvers. At one time I got within twenty feet of him, but not having any 
ammunition for reloading with me, nor time for recharging my pistols if I had, he dis- 
appeared over the ridge and I saw nothing more of him. 


Many days passed and many weary miles were traveled of which I have no remem- 
brance whatever and I am only attempting to relate such adventures as were indelibly 
impressed upon my memory, the frosts of forty-three winters having passed over my 
head since this journey was made. I cannot recollect what I thought of the probability 
of those54 vast plains ever being occupied or cultivated as homes for white people. 


Whetstone creek, which the road crossed near the boundary of New Mexico, was one 
of the localities of special interest to me. Back on my father’s farm in Missouri I had 
often whetted my pocketknife on a stone belonging to my old overseer friend who 
said he had obtained it on this creek. But none of our trainmen were familiar with the 
route or the locality, or could tell me where the whetstone quarry was to be found, 
and I was disappointed in not being able to discover it after making a diligent search 
for it. And now the spurs of the Raton mountains loomed up in the distance ahead of 
us, a novel and interesting sight to many of the company, some of whom had never 
seen any greater elevation than the big hills of Western Missouri, and the drivers 
swore and cracked their whips with renewed vigor and animation. 
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Chapter XI. - Arrival at Las Vegas 


Crossing the Ocata on the dry bed of it we were approaching Apache hill, on the 
branch of the road leading to Fort Union, the ascent of which was quite difficult to 
heavily loaded wagons. The hill was barely visible in the distance and the hour nearly 
noon when we first came in sight of it. It was quite hot under the noonday sun and we 
could see the white sheets of a train of wagons descending the hill. Soon afterwards 
Captain Chiles and I, riding ahead of our train, met the wagonmaster of this train, a 
sandy-haired, red-faced fellow, sullen, morose and non-communicative. He seemed 
inclined to pass us without speaking, but Captain Chiles saluted him, and he halted 
for a few moments. The man appeared to be sick, and as Captain Chiles afterwards 
said he could scarcely “pull a word out of him with a log chain.” The captain asked 
him, “How is the grass about the foot of Apache hill?” when he answered, “Well, sir, 
it’s damned scase.” 


Ten miles before reaching Fort Union we stopped at a ranch, where we found an 
abundance of good milk and butter, kept in a well arranged spring house, supplied 
with water by a cold and bold spring running out of the foot of the mountain. The 
milk was kept in large open tin pans, set in a ditch extending around the room, con- 
structed so as to allow a continual flow of cool water about the pans. The spring house 
was built of adobe or sod bricks. This ranch supplied the fort with milk and butter. 


Fort Union had no appearance of a fortified place then; there was nothing more than 
substantial and comfortable barracks, stores and warehouses. But the place had a 
look of military precision, neatness and cleanliness about it not seen elsewhere in 
New Mexico. At this place our train was cut in twain; one-half of it, under the com- 
mand of Captain Chiles, went on to Mora, the other half was sent to Las Vegas, in 
charge of the assistant wagonmaster, Rice. Reece and I decided to accompany that 
part going to Las Vegas. 
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On the route to Las Vegas we found a large adobe ranch house, probably a hundred 
feet square and sixteen feet high, the solid walls being without openings on the out- 
side, except two large doors. The ventilation and light were secured through the open- 
ings inside the hollow square. There was an extensive buckskin tailoring establish- 
ment there, where they were manufacturing quantities of buckskin clothes of various 
patterns, and I was surprised at the skill displayed in making the garments. The 
clothes were made to fit with tailor-like precision and exactness. Clothes of buckskin 
were generally worn at that time by the inhabitants of New Mexico, by the natives es- 
pecially. 


As we drew near Las Vegas we noted that the “bottoms” of the little creek running 
near the town were cultivated in corn, with occasional patches of vegetables, the land 
uninclosed by fences, but flanked by irrigating ditches supplying the necessary water, 
and the crops were looking remarkably well, although the weather had been dry for 
some weeks. We found it necessary to have a close watch kept on our cattle while we 
were near these cultivated and unfenced fields. Las Vegas was a compactly built little 
town of probably two or three hundred inhabitants, the houses for the most part built 
of adobe bricks or tufts of sod, with a corral in the rear. The herds of sheep, goats and 
burros were driven in about sunset and fastened up for the night in these corrals, 
from which they were driven out early in the morning to graze during the day, under 
the constant eye of the herder, who accompanied each band. 


We remained one day only at Las Vegas. The wagons were unloaded, the freight being 
delivered to the consignees, and we turned about and started on our homeward jour- 
ney. While at Las Vegas Reece purchased three goats, thinking that their milk would 
be beneficial to him. They furnished a bountiful supply of milk, and very rich milk it 
was, too, though of a rather strong and disagreeable taste and odor. He failed, how- 
ever, to realize any great benefit from its use, so far as I remember. Our first noonday 
camp after we left Las Vegas was near a ranch, and as we were resting under the 
shade of the wagons after dinner, the owner of the ranch, a native New Mexican, vis- 
ited us, with a good looking shepherd dog following him. Reece expressed admiration 
for this dog, which, the Mexican declared, was excellently well trained for herding, 
easily controlled and a valuable animal in other respects. After considerable negotia- 
tion, the Mexican agreed to sell the dog to Reece for two plugs of tobacco. Reece pro- 
cured a rope, and the Mexican tied the dog to the rear axle of one of the freight wag- 
ons, soon afterward taking his departure for his ranch a mile or more distant. Shortly 
the dog became restless and made efforts to get loose. 


The teamsters began to laugh at Reece about the uncertain character of his newly ac- 
quired property, saying that the Mexican well knew that he could not keep the dog, 
and that he would soon make his escape to return home. Reece declared that he 
would prevent this at least and went to a wagon and brought forth a gun. Standing 
the gun against the wagon under which the dog was fastened, Reece resumed his ef- 
forts to enjoy a noonday siesta under a neighboring wagon. He was aroused by one of 
the drivers, who shouted to him that his dog was running off in the direction of his 
home. The dog had gotten two or three hundred yards away, ascending a ridge in a 
gallop when Reece jumped up, seized the gun, leveled it at the dog and fired. To his 
surprise, no less than ours, the dog fell dead. We rejoined the other part of the train 
at a camp near Fort Union, and here in this camp we remained for several days. 
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Captain Chiles was desirous of selling a part of the cattle, as the whole were not 
needed to convey the empty wagons on the return journey, and made frequent visits 
to the fort in his efforts to dispose of the cattle. One evening he announced that he 
had made a sale of about one-half of the cattle. The following morning a prosperous 
looking gentleman of consequential air and mien rode up to our camp and was intro- 
duced as the purchaser of our cattle. He was riding a fine horse, with saddle and other 
equipment to correspond. The cattle purchased by him were cut out and separated 
from the others. The owner said he intended driving them to some point in New Mex- 
ico, a considerable distance from there. On inquiring for some hands whom he could 
employ to drive them to their destination, one or two were found in the party who 
would accept the service offered, and then some one suggested that a job of this sort 
would suit “Skeesicks,” who was still hanging to the train. “Skeesicks,” with apparent 
reluctance, accepted the service and wages offered, and in a few moments afterwards 
left us forever. I could not avoid feeling sorry for him, as he slowly passed from our 
view, trudging along on foot behind the herd of cattle. We never heard of him after- 
wards. While at this camp a Mexican youth, about 16 years of age, came to the train 
and asked permission to accompany us to the “States.” He was a bright, active boy, 
able to understand and speak English in some degree, appearing immensely pleased 
when Captain Chiles told him that he might come along with us if he desired. 


During the night some of the trainmen ascertained that he was a “peon,” conse- 
quently having no right to leave the territory. When the train started the next morn- 
ing, at the suggestion of the men, he secreted himself in one of the covered wagons. 
Before noon, however, two horsemen were seen following us, coming on in a fast gal- 
lop. They were officers of the law, armed with pistols and a writ for the arrest of the 
boy. The trainmen pretended to be ignorant of his presence with the train, but the of- 
ficers said they knew he was with the train, demanding of Captain Chiles that he stop 
the train so they might search for him. In order to avoid being subjected to the charge 
of resisting the officers, the captain ordered a halt. The officers soon discovered the 
boy concealed beneath some bedding, dragged him out and put him on one of their 
horses. The poor boy protested with all his might against being taken back, crying all 
the while in a distressing manner, arousing the feelings of the trainmen until they 
were about to declare war on the officers, but Captain Chiles said it would not do to 
resist the civil authorities. So the little fellow was carried back to his condition of slav- 
ery or peonage as it was called by the officers. 


The goats purchased by Reece had been driven along in the cavayard, apparently rec- 
onciled to their new mode of life and daily travel. That day, as the wagons were moy- 
ing out of corral, Reece missed his goats. I joined him in a search for them, riding 
about over the plain, and we had about reached the conclusion that they had run 
away. Just then as the wagons were moving from the corral one of the teamsters 
shouted to Reece, “There are your goats!” pointing to the summit of the steep mound 
of rock. Sure enough, there were the three goats, standing in a row on the topmost 
rock, looking at us with the utmost satisfaction and composure. Nothing but a goat 
could either ascend or descend the declivity, so Reece and I remained until they 
thought proper to come down. This they did in the course of an hour, when we drove 
them on, overtaking the train as it went into camp at nightfall. 
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Chapter XII. - In Peril of Indians 


The return journey was for the most part uneventful, but with empty wagons we 
could travel more rapidly. On our reaching the crossing of the Arkansas we found 
there a company of dragoons, and the officers informed us that they had been fight- 
ing and chasing the Cheyennes all summer, having just halted there in following one 
band of these Indians to the Arkansas river. They had been forced to abandon their 
provision wagons some days before we saw them, and were almost entirely out of 
food. The artillery had also been left behind two or three days’ march down the Ar- 
kansas river. 


These troops, a part of Colonel Sumner’s regiment, had had several brushes with the 
Cheyennes, and captured a lot of horses from the Indians. The soldiers, their horses 
and equipments, gave every evidence of having undergone a severe campaign, and 
they came around our camp begging for something to eat, tobacco and whisky, much 
as the Indians were in the habit of doing. But our ability to relieve their wants was 
very limited, having with us only supplies enough for our own party back to the settle- 
ments. The officers said that it would be hazardous for us to proceed further, advising 
our captain to remain until the trains in our rear could get up, until they had accumu- 
lated to at least one hundred wagons and men, when we would be strong enough to 
resist any attack that we were likely to be subjected to. 


Acting on this advice, we remained in camp 
several days, until five or six trains had ar- 
rived and camped in our immediate vicinity. 
The journey was then resumed, our train 
taking the lead, all our weapons of defense 
being put in as good order as possible. After 
the trains were under way the wagonmasters 
of those behind us, to the number of ten or a 
dozen, mounted on horses and mules, would 
ride ahead to join Captain Chiles, Reece and 
myself, thus forming a lively and agreeable 
company of companionable men. 


As we were thus riding along down the level 
bottom of the Arkansas, some distance in 
advance of the trains away to our right a 
mile or more, out near the bank of the river, 
where we could see some scattering cotton- 
wood trees, we observed a smoke rising from 
a camp fire. Some one of the party suggested 
that it was the smoke of the camp of the artillery company, of which we had been told, 
so we rode forward, giving little more attention to the smoke of the camp fire that 
went curling upward among the cottonwood. 


When we had reached a point about opposite the smoke there suddenly appeared in 
our view a company of some fifty horsemen, riding pell-mell in a fast gallop towards 
us. They were yet too far off to be distinctly seen or for us to tell what manner of men 
they were. In another moment, Captain Chiles exclaimed: “Men, they are Indians! 
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Soldiers don’t ride in that disorderly manner. Form a line and get out your guns. We 
are in for it!” 


Instantly all hands obeyed his command, forming a line, facing the enemy, each of us 
drawing a pistol. The lead wagons of our train were just barely visible, probably two 
miles from us. When the approaching horsemen saw that we had formed a line of bat- 
tle, they instantly drew rein, slackening their speed to a walk, but kept steadily draw- 
ing nearer us. 


In a few minutes our anxiety was relieved when these horsemen came near enough 
for us to see that they were white men, not Indians, and, after all, they proved to be 
the company of artillery, mounted on some Indian horses that had lately been cap- 
tured from the Cheyennes. Under the circumstances it was not at all strange that we 
had mistaken them for hostile Indians. 


The next morning after this the wagonmasters of these several trains came forward as 
usual, and we set out to travel in advance of the trains, hoping to find buffalo as we 
had again reached their accustomed range. 


I had the only real good buffalo horse in the company, but his speed and strength we 
found considerably lessened and impaired by the long journey. In discussing the 
prospects of finding buffalo, and of killing one for a supply of fresh meat, which we 
were all very eager again to get, Hines, an assistant wagonmaster of one of the trains, 
suggested to me that I should use his pair of heavy Colt’s army revolvers, which, he 
said, carried a heavier ball and were more effective in killing buffalo than mine. 


Although I was somewhat doubtful, I exchanged with him. We had ridden forward 
but a few miles when we descried a herd of some twenty buffalo, in the distance. The 
understanding being that I was to lead off in this chase, I put spurs to my horse, the 
others following. There were several young cows in the band, one of which I selected, 
and pressed my horse forwards. 


In a few moments we were going at a furious rate of speed, and my prospect of suc- 
cess was good, but just as I was leaning forward, with pistol in my right hand, in the 
act of shooting the cow, the stirrup leather of my saddle suddenly broke, almost pre- 
cipitating me headlong to the ground, but I escaped falling by catching around the 
horse’s neck with my left arm; the heavy pistol fell to the ground. While I was prepar- 
ing to mend the stirrup leather, having dismounted for that purpose, the other men of 
the party rode up, the buffalo, meanwhile, having run entirely out of sight. 


When I had gotten the stirrup repaired, Captain Chiles, noticing that I was a good 
deal shaken up and unnerved by the occurrence, said that I would better let him have 
my horse and pistols, which I readily gave up to him, knowing that there was no man 
on the plains who excelled him in a buffalo chase or one more sure to provide fresh 
meat. So he mounted my horse, and I got upon his mule, and we all started off in the 
direction the buffalo had gone. We had by that time reached a section of rolling coun- 
try on the “cut-off” across the bend of the Arkansas, lying in great ridges, with valleys 
intervening. As we got to the top of one of these ridges Captain Chiles, who was in 
front, exclaimed: “Look yonder at that band of elk!” 
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There they were, perhaps two hundred of them, grazing in a valley a mile distant. I 
immediately claimed my horse, for I did not want to miss the opportunity of killing 
an elk, but the captain merely laughed at me and started down toward the elk in a gal- 
lop. The elk, seeing him, were soon all in motion, running in a great mass, stirring up 
a cloud of dust, soon passing from our view around the point of the ridge on the far- 
ther side of the valley, Captain Chiles following them closely, the horse at full speed. 
After they had gotten out of sight of us we heard the report of his pistol, two or three 
times, and our entire party followed in his wake until we had reached the point, 
where we thought the firing had occurred. 


Finding neither Chiles nor any dead or wounded elk the men all, except Reece and I, 
refused to go further, and turned about towards the road. Reece, who was riding his 
big gray horse, and I, on the mule, continued riding in the direction we supposed 
Chiles had gone, until we had ridden perhaps four miles, when I began to feel a little 
uneasy, expressing a disinclination to go further, as I was riding a worn-out, leg- 
weary mule, with nothing but a belt pistol in the way of arms, and being in the neigh- 
borhood of hostile Indians. Reece said to me: “You remain here while I ride to the top 
of that high mound yonder,” pointing to a hill a mile farther on. “When I get there,” 
he said, “if then I can neither hear nor see anything of Chiles or the elk I will return 
here for you.” 


Reece rode away. I remained alone for an hour or more—the danger of the situation 
made it appear much longer than it really was, no doubt—and finally I saw Reece and 
Chiles coming, greatly to my relief. They were in good spirits, and as they rode up 
Chiles said they had killed the biggest elk that ever ran on the plains, giving me an ac- 
count of his capture in detail as we rode back. 
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Chapter XIII. - Captain Chiles’ Chase 


When Reece had got to the top of the mound he saw Captain Chiles, sitting on a 
horse, holding by a rope a huge bull elk. The elk stood in the bottom of a deep, narrow 
ditch, ten feet deep, with banks almost perpendicular, so steep that he was unable to 
get up them or out of the ditch to assail his captor. Captain Chiles, when he first 
caught up with the band of elk, had made an effort to kill one with the pistols, but for 
some reason he could only get the pistols to fire two of the charges, and with these 
two he only wounded a cow slightly, not enough to stop her from running. He kept af- 
ter the band, all the while trying to get the revolver to fire, trying every chamber, but 
with no success. After he had kept up the chase for two or three miles the large bull 
elk, being very fat, got too tired to keep up with the band, but trotted along behind, in 
fact, so far exhausted that Chiles could keep up with him with his horse in a trot. The 
captain despaired of being able to stop one with the pistols, and, finding a small lariat 
I had brought from the Kiowas as we went out, on my saddle, used for picketing my 
horse, resolved to try the plan of lassoing the big fellow. 


Being an expert in rope throwing, he had little difficulty in preparing the noose or 
getting a fastening around the top prong of one branch of the elk’s great antlers. As 
soon as the elk found he was restrained by the rope he turned about and charged on 
Captain Chiles with all the power and fury he could command, and twice or thrice the 
captain was forced to cut loose from him in order to escape his assaults. The rope was 
long enough to drag on the ground some distance behind him, so that the captain 
could recover hold of it without dismounting, reaching down and picking it up as the 
bull trotted away from him. He kept on after him for some distance, occasionally jerk- 
ing him back, and worrying him until he could hardly walk. Coming to the lower end 
of the ditch, washed out to a depth of ten feet, at a point a few yards above, he man- 
aged to guide the animal, bewildered as he was by the heat, together with the violent 
and prolonged exercise, into it, leading or driving him along up the ditch until he got 
him in between the high banks of it to a place where the animal could not get at him 
however anxious he was to do so. 


When Reece arrived, as above related, he found Chiles sitting there on the horse hold- 
ing the end of the rope, but having nothing with which to kill the animal, not even a 
pocket pistol. Reece had with him a belt revolver, and, under the directions of Chiles, 
he carefully crawled to the edge of the ditch to within a few feet of the elk’s head and 
killed him with a couple of shots in the forehead. 


The bull had not been wounded by Chiles, and no one but a veritable daredevil as he 
was would have undertaken the job of lassoing an elk under such circumstances as he 
did. But Chiles was a stranger to fear. Chiles, Reece and I got to the camp about 2 
o'clock, near six miles from where the elk was killed. After dinner we went out with 
pack mules and the necessary hatchets and butcher knives, and two of the drivers, to 
butcher the elk. The animal was a splendid specimen of his kind, supporting a mag- 
nificent pair of antlers, fully hardened and developed, and was fatter than any other 
animal of the deer kind I have seen, before or since. We butchered and brought to 
camp on the pack mules every part of his carcass, including the antlers. The latter 
were brought home to Jackson county. We feasted on the flesh of the fat elk for sev- 
eral days, and my recollection is that I never tasted better meat. 


ete, 


The remaining part of the journey was uneventful, the entire party remaining with 
the train until we were within eighty miles of the state line of Missouri. Then, in com- 
pany with Captain Chiles, I started, before daylight, to make a forced march to West- 
port. We rode forty miles before we halted for breakfast, obtaining it at a settler’s 
cabin in the vicinity of Black Jack, arriving in Westport late in the72 evening, in the 
latter part of September, feeling very willing to rest once more in a comfortable house 
and bed. I saw my friend Reece about a year after he had returned to his home in Mis- 
souri still making a fight for life, but during the second year he struck his flag and 
made a final surrender. At Westport the drivers were paid off and disbanded, but I 
was not present to witness the separation of the company that had formed a compan- 
ionship, offensive and defensive, during this long and tiresome journey across the 
plains. Doubtless nearly all of them, in the vernacular of the Western mountains, 
have “crossed over the range.” 


Lewis & Clark’s Route Retraveled - The Upper Missouri in 1858 
CHAPTER I. 


In 1858, under existing treaties with the western Indian tribes, the national Govern- 
ment sent out to them annually large consignments of merchandise. The superinten- 
dent of Indian affairs, whose office was in St. Louis, chartered a steamboat to trans- 
port these annuities to all the tribes in the country drained by the Missouri—begin- 
ning with the Omahas and Winnebagoes in Nebraska and ending with the Blackfoot, 
at the base of the Rocky Mountains, around the sources of the Missouri. Nearly one- 
half of the cargo of this boat, however, consisted of the trading merchandise of Frost, 
Todd & Company, a fur-trading concern, whose headquarters were at St. Louis, and 
whose trading posts were established along the Missouri from Yankton to Fort Ben- 
ton.74 The whole of the territory of the United States then north of Nebraska was 
without any legal name or designation; at least there were no such territories as 
Dakota or Montana shown on the maps. At that time, and for many years before, a 
steamboat load of merchandise was sent up as far as Fort Benton by the American 
Fur Company, having its headquarters also in St. Louis, and controlled mainly by the 
Chouteaus, to replenish the stocks of their trading posts along the river. The trade of 
these companies was exclusively with the Indians, the exchange being for buffalo 
robes, furs of the beaver, otter, mink, etc., used for making clothes, gloves, etc. 


Colonel Redfield, of New York, was the agent for the Indian tribes along the river 
from the Omahas in Nebraska to Fort Union at the mouth of the Yellowstone. Colonel 
Vaughn, of St. Joseph, Mo., was agent for the Blackfoot tribe, and that year had spe- 
cial orders to take up to his agency, on Sun River, forty miles above Fort Benton (now 
Montana), farming implements, horses and oxen, and to make an effort to teach the 
tribe the peaceful art of agriculture. These Blackfoot Indians, however, regarded agri- 
culture a good deal as it is defined by our humorous friend, Josh Billings, who de- 
fined it as “an honest way of making a d—md poor living.” The Indians fully sanc- 
tioned and concurred in this definition. I had received at the hands of Colonel 
Vaughn the appointment of attaché to his agency, pretty nearly a sinecure, but afford- 
ing transportation from St. Louis to Fort Benton and back, if I choose to come back. 
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The boat was a medium-sized Missouri River packet, nearly new, with side wheels 
and powerful engines. Steamboating on the Missouri had then reached the highest 
stage of prosperity. A line of splendidly furnished and equipped passenger boats ran 
from St. Louis to St. Joseph, providing almost every comfort and luxury a traveler 
could ask. The table was elegant and the cuisine excellent, the cabin and state-rooms 
sumptuously furnished, and last but not least, there was always a bar where any kind 
of liquor could be found by those who preferred it to Missouri River water. There 
were good facilities for card-playing either with or without money, and no restraint in 
either case. There was usually a piano in the cabin, and frequently a fair band of mu- 
sicians among the waiters and cabin-boys. These great passenger-boats ran all night, 
up and down the most treacherous and changeable of all the navigable streams. To be 
a first-class pilot on the Missouri River was equivalent to earning the highest wages 
paid in the West at that time. The chief pilot of our boat, R. B—, was of that class. Just 
before he took service on this boat he had forfeited a contract for the season at $1,000 
a month with the “Morning Star,” a large passenger-packet, running from St. Louis to 
St. Joseph, from the fact that he was on one of his periodical sprees when she was 
ready to embark from St. Louis. 
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After the boat got under way, I spent a great deal of time in the pilot-house with R. B 
—, who I found a man of fair education and considerable culture, a devotee of Shake- 
speare, quoting or reciting page after page of his “Tragedies” without interruption of 
his duties at the helm of the boat, a position requiring great courage and steady 
nerves. R. B— knew every twist and turn of the channel of the Missouri from St. Louis 
to St. Joseph, knew every bar where the river was either cutting out its bed or filling it 
up, knew precisely the location of every snag protruding above water, and of many 
that were invisible except at a low stage of water—in short, knew at all times, night or 
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day, exactly the position of the boat and its bearings. The passengers formed a motley 
congregation. The two Indian agents, their clerks and attachés, the agents, trappers 
and voyageurs of the fur companies, mostly Canadian Frenchmen intermixed with 
Indians; a few, however, were native Americans, a young English sportsman, Lace, 
and his traveling companion from Liverpool, going up to the mountains to kill big 
game. A young gentleman, Mr. Holbrook from New England, who had just graduated 
at Harvard and was traveling for health, Carl Wimar, an artist of St. Louis whose ob- 
ject was to get pictures of the Indians, and a young man of great genius and promise 
in his profession, a captain, two pilots, two engineers, two cooks, cabin-boys, etc., 
twenty regular deck hands and, in addition to these, about seventy-five stout laboring 
men to cut wood to supply fuel for the boat’s furnaces after we had gotten up above 
the settlements. 


We commenced cutting wood soon after passing Omaha, although we found occa- 
sional piles of wood already cut on the river bank above Sioux City, Iowa. There were 
no female passengers and the boat had been stripped of carpets, mirrors, etc. Colonel 
Redfield was a staid, straight-laced gentleman from the East, while Colonel Vaughn 
was a jolly frolicsome fellow of sixty-five years, who had been thoroughly enjoying 
western life among the Indians on the upper Missouri for many years, and no matter 
how late at night the bar was patronized, the following morning, when one would en- 
quire as to the state of his health, he would answer with inimitable gusto, “Erect on 
my pasterns, bold and vigorous.” 


The fur company men were nearly all Canadian Frenchmen, some of them having a 
greater or less degree of Indian blood in their veins. These people had come down 
from their trading posts, starting just as soon as the ice broke up in the river, on keel 
or flat-boats, bringing along some furs and peltries, and had reached St. Louis in time 
to spend a week or two there. Having settled with the fur companies at headquarters 
in the city, the remainder of their limited contact with civilization would be spent in 
seeing the sights of the city. These fur traders, trappers and voyageurs formed a class 
now extinct in the United States, a remnant of them yet remaining perhaps in British 
America. The boat made no landings except for fuel, until we reached the reservations 
of the Omahas and Winnebagoes in Nebraska. 


Not long after embarking from St. Louis, a game of poker was arranged and started 
among these trappers and played on a good-sized round table made especially for this 
purpose, such a one as every passenger-boat on the Missouri River was then provided 
with. The game was kept going a great part of the time, until we reached Fort Union 
at the mouth of the Yellowstone, the players having then been thinned out by depar- 
ture from the boat at the different forts as we passed up. These men were all friends 
or acquaintances of long standing, and while they played with money, no one seemed 
to care particularly about his losses or winnings, in other words, there were no real 
gamblers in the party, the stakes being only such as they could loose without repin- 
ing, or which is still more difficult, such as they could gain without undue exultation. 
The conversation between them was really more interesting than the game.79 They 
could all speak English and French and a half-dozen Indian tongues, making their 
conversation and dialect in the poker game singularly interesting. 
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Pappineau was one of the poker players, and his station was Fort Berthold. He was a 
good-natured, vivacious, volatile Canadian Frenchman, a general favorite, but not 
possessing the required level-headedness to play a good game of poker. His finances 
were running low even before he left St. Louis, and in consequence of this, he found it 
necessary every few days to withdraw from the game. His presence and talk were 
highly appreciated by the other players, and on these occasions it was quite in keep- 
ing with the existing state of good fellowship among them to notice someone “stake” 
Pappineau with five or ten dollars, without any embarrassing stipulations for its re- 
turn, in order that he might resume his place in the game. On reaching Fort Berthold 
Pappineau took pride in bringing his squaw on board the boat, presenting her to 
those among us who were strangers, and he had no reason to be ashamed of her, as 
she was one of the best-looking and neatest Indian women we saw on this journey. 


Carl F. Wimar, the gifted St. Louis painter, was making his first trip up the Missouri 
to get a look at the Indians. He was a tall, slim, lithe man of thirty, a swarthy com- 
plexion resembling a Spaniard rather than a German, quick, active and indefatigable 
in the prosecution of his work. When we got to the Indians he was always on the alert 
for the striking figures among them. On reaching the Indians the agent would invite 
them to a council, held in the cabin of the boat. On these occasions Wimar would 
make pencil sketches of the assembled Indians, and he did this work with great rapid- 
ity and dexterity. 


} He was also equipped with a cam- 
era and ambrotype materials, and 
could sometimes induce the Indi- 
‘Jans to let him get pictures of this 
_}sort, but usually they were averse 
}to being looked at through the 

} camera. On one occasion above 
Fort Pierre while the boat was tied 
| up swinging around against a bluff 
‘}bank about the same height with 
'|the guards of the boat, a great big 
{Indian came creeping up through 
‘the willows, squatting down on the 
| bank within a few yards of the 

| boat. He was most ornately and 

_ jelaborately dressed, completely 

» | covered from head to foot with 

) garments of dressed skins, pro- 

"| fusely ornamented with garniture 
of beads, fringe, etc., and, as we af- 

’ | terwards ascertained, was a fa- 

)} mous “medicine man.” On his 

; 4 head an immense bonnet orna- 

; : =2j mented with feathers, beads, etc., 
with a eather strap forming a sort of tail to the bonnet, strung with circular plates of 
silver, reaching down behind almost to the ground when standing erect. Wimar began 
preparations for taking his ambrotype, thinking he might get it unobserved, but as 
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soon as he began looking through the camera at him the Indian jumped up, evincing 
immediately his opposition to the process, at once drawing an arrow from his quiver, 
and by his hostile demonstrations and talk made Wimar understand that he would 
not submit. Then Wimar undertook to show him that he meant no harm whatever, 
exhibiting some pictures he had taken of other Indians, but he seemed unable to un- 
derstand him and soon disappeared from view through the willow bushes lining the 
river bank. 


Carl Frederick Wimar was born in Germany, but brought to this country by his par- 
ents in infancy, and, at an early age, disclosed his artistic temperament and talent. 
Returning to Germany, he studied under the great painter Luetze, the painter of the 
celebrated picture at Washington, of Washington crossing the Delaware, copies of 
which are familiar to the public. Wimar afterwards painted the fresco pictures in the 
dome of the rotunda of the St. Louis Court House. I saw him paint a portrait of Cap- 
tain Atkinson, a son of General Atkinson, as we were ascending the river, in the cabin 
of the boat, which I thought denoted marked artistic skill as well as being a faithful 
likeness of the man. Poor Wimar died with consumption five years later at the age of 
thirty-four, ending all hopes of his attaining the highest eminence of fame as an 
artist, that I believe he must surely have reached had he lived to mature82 age. He 
was naturally an amiable gentleman as well as a great artist. 


Along the Missouri above Omaha, the country is mostly prairie, with extensive bot- 
toms on one side or the other, beyond the bottoms rising gradually as it recedes to the 
general altitude of perhaps a hundred and fifty feet back a mile or two from the river, 
the absence of timber and gently undulating topography affording a good panoramic 
view from the deck of the boat as she battled upwards against the strong current. 


Just below Sioux City, a small town at that time, our pilot pointed out Floyd’s Bluff, 
an oval-shaped hill lying at right angles to the river, its base washed by it, and into 
which the river seemed to be cutting and undermining. On the summit of this bluff 
we could see a post and a pile of loose stones, as we supposed placed there to mark 
the grave of Sergeant Floyd, the first American soldier to lose his life in our then 
newly-acquired Louisiana Purchase. Sergeant Floyd was one of the soldiers accompa- 
nying Lewis and Clark’s exploring expedition, who died and was buried on this bluff 
as they passed up in 1804, and here in this solitary grave he had rested more than 
half a century. Even then, in 1858, there was no house or settlement in sight, and I re- 
member to this day the melancholy impression in my youthful mind, from his dying 
and being buried in the wilderness so far from friends and relatives. A late Congress 
did justice to his memory, performing a graceful and becoming act in authorizing the 
erection by the Secretary of War of a monument at the grave of Sergeant Floyd, ap- 
propriating $5,000 for the purpose. 


When the Indians were reached, the boat being landed, the chiefs would assemble in 
the main cabin and a council be held with their agent. The agent would first address 
them, his speech being conveyed through an interpreter connected with the agency. 
Following we would have many speeches from the Indians, many of whom were great 
speakers, if not orators, forcible and fluent, speaking without embarrassment. While 
these discussions were in progress, the artist Wimar would avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to make pencil sketches of the most prominent among them. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


Fort Randall was the extreme frontier post occupied by troops. The fort was located 
on a beautiful site on the left bank. The boat landing and remaining here awaited the 
preparations of an officer, Captain Wessells, and a squad of soldiers to accompany 
the Indian agents as a guard. The officers’ quarters and barracks occupied two sides 
of a quadrangle of about ten acres, forming a level parade ground of prairie sod, in 
the center of which stood a flag-staff and bandstand. In the afternoon a fine regimen- 
tal band regaled us with delightful music that seemed to be enjoyed even by the Indi- 
ans loafing around the fort. The officers were exceeding courteous, showing us every- 
thing of interest to be seen about the post, and when Captain Wessells and his squad 
of men, twenty soldiers, were ready to come on board on our departure, we were 
heartily and boisterously cheered by a multitude of officers and soldiers assembled on 
the river bank. A lieutenant who had perhaps imbibed too freely at the bar shouted at 
the top of his voice, throwing his hat into the river as the boat floated away. 


Our next prominent landing was Fort Pierre, the main trading post of the great Sioux 
nation. Here we found them assembled in force, the entire tribe being present except 
one band, that of “Big Head,” awaiting the arrival of Colonel Redfield, their agent. 
The river bottom above the fort was dotted with their lodges as far as we could see 
from the hurricane deck of the boat. The cabin would not accommodate even the 
chiefs of this vast assemblage, so the council was held in the open plain a short dis- 
tance from the landing. The chiefs were splendid-looking fellows when they got to- 
gether, hardly one among them less than six feet high. The Sioux then mustered a 
larger number of stalwart, fine-looking, bronze-colored men than could be assembled 
elsewhere on the continent. They were then subdivided into eight bands, all present 
on that occasion except the band of “Big Head,” the most unfriendly and hostile of the 
Sioux. The previous year when Colonel Vaughn was their agent, Big Head got mad at 
him, and while he was speaking, jerked the spectacles off his nose, declaring that he 
allowed no man “to look at him with two pair of eyes.” 


The council with the Sioux continued the greater part of the day with a great flow of 
Indian eloquence. A large quantity of goods was brought from the boats and piled in 
heaps—enough, it seemed, to stock a large wholesale house, but, in accepting the 
goods, the Indians did not seem to show any pleasure, much less gratitude; on the 
contrary, they looked about with their usual indifference as if they felt they were be- 
ing put under obligations not easily discharged. But in truth little of their talk was un- 
derstood by me, and less of their actions. The fur trade at Fort Pierre was more exten- 
sive than at any other point on the river, and both the trading companies had many 
employees residing there, and kept large stocks of goods. Here I made the acquain- 
tance of two young gentlemen, natives of St. Louis, members of the forty or four hun- 
dred porcelain of that town, now, however, on duty at the fort directing the Indian 
trade, and each supporting two squaws, the mothers of several children. They seemed 
in fine health and spirits, and enjoying life in spite of isolation from refined society. 


As the boat was leaving Fort Pierre, we gained a passenger that would be a conspicu- 
ous person in any crowd from his unusual good looks. Soon after coming on board he 
joined in the poker game, being well known to all the upper river men. A man of 
twenty-five years, tall, well built and remarkably handsome, a quarter-blood Sioux, 
his mother being a half-blood, his father a Frenchman long a resident of the Indian 
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country, and who had given this son all the advantages of a good education at some 
eastern college. He was affable, agreeable and gentlemanly in his conduct, and I shall 
never forget the man although I do not recall his name. He remained with us only a 
few days, stopping off at a trading post some distance above Fort Pierre. 


At Fort Pierre we had another addition to our passengers in the person of Colonel 
Vaughn’s Indian wife and children. The colonel, being a widower when appointed by 
President Pierce agent for the Sioux, married (according to the custom of the Indians) 
a member of that tribe, and in the early spring she had accompanied the colonel from 
the Blackfoot Agency, down the river on a keel-boat, to Fort Pierre, where she had re- 
mained with some relatives awaiting the colonel’s return. Being thus identified, 
Colonel Vaughn’s influence and popularity with the Indians was greatly increased, 
and in fact so thoroughly established that he remained at the agency on Sun River, 
Montana, surrounded by Indians, without a guard and with perfect safety. 


A day or two after leaving Fort Pierre the boat was signalled by Big Head and his 
band who came approaching the river from the northeast, across a vast bottom 
prairie, and who were conspicuous on account of their absence at the council at Fort 
Pierre, and this fact was construed by the agent and others connected with the Indi- 
ans as an indication of his continued unfriendliness or possible open hostility. The 
boat was steaming along against a strong current, but near the shore, when this band 
was seen approaching, giving signals for the boat to land, which the agent immedi- 
ately ordered. While the landing was being made, the band, several hundred in num- 
ber, had approached within two hundred yards of the river bank, when they formed 
an irregular line and halting, fired towards us a number of guns, the bullets from 
which went whistling through the air above us. For a while it was thought they had at- 
tacked us, but in a few moments it was discovered that this demonstration of fire 
arms was intended as a salute for the agent. The boat having landed, Big Head and 
his sub-chiefs and warriors came on board, assembled in the cabin, where a council 
was duly organized. Big Head made a great speech, in which he gave some excuse for 
not attending the general council at Fort Pierre, claiming to be altogether peaceful 
and friendly, and anxious to accept the annuities from the great father at Washing- 
ton. Big Head was a heavy built ugly Indian unlike most of his tribe, who were gener- 
ally tall, well proportioned, fine-looking fellows. 


Singularly enough, no buffalo were seen by us while ascending the river in 1858. Sev- 
eral years later, in 1865, going up the river to the mines in Montana, we saw great 
herds of them along the river for more than a thousand miles, and killed as many as 
were needful to supply the boats with meat. They were frequently found crossing the 
river in such numbers as to prevent navigation of the boat. Occasionally we would ap- 
proach them massed under a bluff-bank, after swimming the river, too steep to allow 
exit from the water, and here they would stand or swim around in the water (accumu- 
lated89 here from the opposite side of the river) exhausted and apparently bewil- 
dered. Under these circumstances, if we were in need of meat, the captain would land 
the boat below them, the yawl-boat would be lowered, manned with oarsmen, and a 
man provided with a rope and butcher-knife, and rowed up to the heads of the ani- 
mals as they swam around. The rope would be tied around the horns, the buffalo 
killed with the butcher-knife, the carcass floated down to the boat, when the hoisting 
tackle would be attached to it and lifted aboard, where it was handily skinned and 
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quartered. After we passed above that part of the river with which the pilots were 
thoroughly acquainted, it was necessary to tie up at night, and much time was con- 
sumed in cutting wood. The boat was also delayed some time at Cedar Island, an is- 
land covered with a dense grove of cedar, growing so thick that the trees were void of 
branches or knots, forming excellent smooth poles that were used for various pur- 
poses at the trading posts, and a great quantity of these poles were cut and brought 
on board. This was the only island in the river on which the growth was entirely 
cedar, and on this island the Indians procured their lodge-poles. 


On this part of the river one could sit on the deck of the boat and enjoy the vast ex- 
panse of country, gradually sloping from the river to the hills, miles in extent,90 gen- 
erally monotonous to be sure, but sublime in its vastness and simplicity. Here and 
there herds of deer and antelopes and packs of wolves went scampering off, alarmed 
by the noise of the boat. There were two large wolf hounds on board, partly grey- 
hounds, being sent up to one of the trading posts. 


On one occasion while the boat was landed to cut wood they were taken on shore and 
turned loose to chase a large wolf, seen not far off. The dogs put after him, soon run- 
ning at full speed, in our view for a mile or more, overtaking the wolf, but declining to 
seize him, not having been yet trained for coursing wolves. At the Mandan village, on 
the right bank, just above the present site of Bismarck, we found the first abode of In- 
dians having the resemblance of permanency, their houses being of earth, supported 
by timbers on the inside, rounded up like a big potato hill, so as turn the rain. At this 
point Lewis and Clark spent the winter of 1804—5, on their famous journey across the 
mountains to the Pacific Ocean. The Rees, some distance above on the left bank of the 
river, had houses of similar construction, all the other tribes having portable lodges of 
poles and rawhides. 


Forts Berthold, Clark and Union were the main trading posts above, and at each of 
these we found numbers of Indians collected to meet the agents, and at which we 
landed of course to hold the usual council andg1 talk followed by the delivery of their 
proper share of the goods provided for them. As we approached nearer the British 
possessions the Indians were pretty well supplied with guns, obtained from the 
British traders, a short, smooth bore, cheap-looking affair, but handy enough for 
killing buffalo on horseback, while running. Some of our passengers busied them- 
selves during our stay at these places in purchasing bows and arrows, pipes, shields, 
moccasins, etc., to be preserved as mementoes of the Indians. The young English- 
man, Mr. Lace, was particularly active in the acquisition of these articles of Indian 
make, and so was the barkeeper of the boat, who acquired a general assortment to 
take back with him to St. Louis. 


The Indians along the upper Missouri were not then confined to reservations and, in 
fact, roamed unrestrained from the Platte to the North far beyond our boundary into 
the British possessions, and from the Mississippi to the crest of the Rocky Mountains, 
subsisting mainly upon the flesh of the buffalo. On reaching the spurs or detached 
ranges of the mountains that appear on either side of the river, navigation was ren- 
dered more difficult by the shoals and rapids over which the boat could hardly have 
passed but from the fact that she had been lightened by the discharge of the greater 
part of her cargo, at points below. In the latter part of June we landed at Fort Benton, 
the head of navigation on the Missouri, where the boat remained several days. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Fort Benton was established by the American Fur Company, I think in the year 1832. 
That same year the first steamboat ascended the river to that locality, owned by the 
company. When we reached the fort it was in charge of Alexander Culbertson, a 
prominent employee of the fur company. Fifty-four years before this it took Lewis 
and Clark nearly a year to make the journey from St. Louis to the Great Falls, thirty 
miles above Fort Benton. 


The remainder of the boat’s cargo, 
including the work oxen, plows, 
harrows, etc., intended for the 
Blackfoot Agency, was unloaded 
and the merchandise piled up on 
the river bank, a part being stored 
in the fort, while arrangements 
were being made by Colonel 
Vaughn for transportation to the 
Blackfoot Agency, on Sun River, 
the supervision of which kept the 
colonel very busy for several days. 


The long voyage up the Missouri, 
together with my experience and 
observation, gathered along the 
way, had convinced me that I 
would not enjoy spending the 
whole winter at the Blackfoot 
Agency, so I determined to return 
on the boat. 


Mr. Lace, who had come up with 
the intention of going out to the 
mountains, was so discouraged 
with the prospects of hunting un- 
der existing conditions, that he 
also resolved to return on the boat. Alexander Culbertson 


There was no way of his getting back to the States at a later date in that year, except 
to float down the river, a mode of traveling that had no attractions for him. Mr. Hol- 
brook, the young Harvard graduate, who was traveling merely for recreation and 
health, had no intention of remaining, so the boat was not entirely bereft of passen- 
gers. On meeting Colonel Vaughn seven years afterwards, when he was living on a 
ranch not far from Helena, Montana, he told me of his distressing experience and 
narrow escape from death he had encountered in a blizzard during the winter of 
1858-9. While hibernating quietly and comfortably at the Sun River Agency, a 
courier or voyageur, arrived from Fort Benton, bringing the intelligence that a band 
of Indians from over on the Marias River had come in to Fort Benton, who were in a 
state of destitution and threatened starvation, and that it was absolutely necessary for 
him to visit the fort and have rations issued to them or they would starve. 
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He at once made preparations and started on horseback, accompanied by his inter- 
preter, a Canadian Frenchman, long a resident of the Indian country. They started on 
a morning in February when the weather was clear and pleasant, with but little snow 
lying on the ground, not enough to hide the roadway or render riding difficult. 


At midday the sky became overcast, the clouds sweeping down from the north, and 
they were soon enveloped by a heavy fall of snow, driven and whirled about by a ter- 
rific wind, in fact, the worst kind of a blizzard. The path was soon covered and the 
snow so dense and drifting rapidly soon rendered progress slow and difficult, the 
ravines being filled with snow when this blizzard began. Both Colonel Vaughn and the 
interpreter were perfectly acquainted with the route, but they lost their reckoning 
even before they were overtaken by darkness. 


The blizzard continued unabated during that night and all the following day, and all 
this time they wandered about completely bewildered by dense snow and severe cold. 
At last, during the second night, they were apprised of their locality from the sound of 
the Great Falls of the Missouri, and were farther from Fort Benton than when the 
snow first struck them. By this time, both men and horses were nearly worn out and 
benumbed with cold. When within hearing of the falls they stopped under an over- 
hanging rock which sheltered them from the snow and wind, but drowsiness set in, 
the certain precursor of death under such circumstances, so they rode out again into 
the storm, the colonel taking the lead, and kept their horses moving. Calling to the in- 
terpreter he answered not, and after this the colonel himself lost consciousness, and 
while he retained his seat in the saddle, he ceased to exercise any control over the 
horse, and the horse left to his own guidance, carried the colonel back to the agency, 
reaching there after daylight, the morning of the third day, with him almost dead. 


The men at the agency went out, lifted him down, carried him into the house and pro- 
ceeded to restore him to life again, eventually their efforts proving successful. 


The horse of the interpreter arrived at the agency before the colonel, and when the 
colonel had so far regained his faculties as to be able to talk, he told them where he 
had last seen the interpreter near the Great Falls. Some Indians put off in search of 
him, and his body was recovered by them, found sitting erect in the snow, frozen 
solidly—almost as solid as the granite boulders surrounding it. 


The stage of water being good, the boat descended the river rapidly, running twenty 
miles an hour and making few landings. 


At the Ree village below the mouth of the Yellowstone, a stop was made to take on a 
large stock of buffalo robes, a half day being required to load them, and in order to 
hasten the work, twenty or thirty squaws were hired to aid in transferring the bales of 
robes from a warehouse on a hill, two hundred yards perhaps from the river bank, to 
the boat. These squaws, although of comparatively small stature, to the bucks,97 
would shoulder up or put on top of their heads a bale of robes, and walk with it, ap- 
parently, with ease, laughing and chattering with their companions as they went. All 
the while the bucks were sitting or standing around, smoking their pipes, looking on 
with composure and satisfaction. It did not comport with their notions of dignity and 
propriety to engage in any such ignoble work themselves, in fact the Indian bucks 
have never yet been able to appreciate the “nobility” of labor. 
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Somewhere about Fort Pierre, while the boat was running, four buffalo bulls were 
seen grazing quietly in the bottoms some distance from the river bank. The captain 
gave orders for landing the boat immediately. Tied up to the guards on the lower deck 
were a couple of Indian ponies being sent down to some point below, as a present 
from some chief, to his friends or relations (giving presents being a very general cus- 
tom among them), and as was stated when the horses were brought on board, the 
horses were extra good buffalo horses, fleet of foot and trained to the chase. 


Among the passengers at that time was a solitary Sioux warrior, going down on a 
visit, as he said. He had been with us for a day or two, and it had been whispered 
around that he was a bad character where he belonged. He was athletic and devilish- 
looking, but there was little about his person to distinguish him from the general run 
of Indian bucks and warriors. He had ang8 ordinary bow and quiver of arrows slung 
over his back. 


The captain ordered one of the horses brought forward quickly, and, with the aid of a 
dozen deck hands, the horse was put ashore. Just as soon as the buffalo were seen 
this Indian volunteered with great alacrity to go after them, and as yet they were graz- 
ing undisturbed. 


Having had experience in killing buffalo on horseback the previous year, on the Santa 
Fé Trail, I suggested the propriety of giving the Indian a pair of Colt’s navy revolvers, 
which I had used effectively, but he declined them, signifying by signs that his bow 
and arrow would answer the purpose better than the pistols, and we soon discovered 
that he was a skillful buffalo hunter. 


The moment the horse was on the river bank he mounted him, bareback, without any 
trappings whatever save a short piece of rope tied around the horse’s neck. We stood 
on the hurricane deck looking on, and it immediately became apparent to us that the 
Indian well understood the business at hand, needing no instructions whatever from 
us. The horse at once showed speed and activity, the Indian, expertness in riding him, 
swaying and guiding him without even using the rope, galloping off, not towards the 
buffalo, but down the river bank, to a point where he had the wind of the game, then 
turning towards them, he got right up on them almost before they started. In a mo- 
ment he was abreast of one of them and sent an arrow into its side half its length. 


Then the horse, it seemed, of his own will fell back to the rear, then sprang forward 
on the opposite side when a second arrow was shot into the buffalo deep enough to 
produce inward bleeding. The animal being mortally wounded ran only a half-mile 
when tumbled down to die. We had an unobstructed view of the whole proceeding 
from the hurricane deck of the boat. A striking performance, demonstrating the 
prowess of the Indian. The buffalo was butchered and brought on board, furnishing 
fresh meat for several days. 


END — “On The Santa Fe Trail In 1857” 
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